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LET’S NOT DEBATE: 


Pupils should learn the techniques of 
settlement, not argument, in our schools 
By WILLIS F. DUNBAR 


OT SO LONG AGO debating, next to ath- 

letics, was the principal extracurricu- 
lar activity in schools and colleges. In recent 
years it has declined in popularity. This 
has not been due to any lack of zeal for 
it on the part of educational leaders. It 
has become harder to recruit audiences to 
listen to debates and students to partici- 
pate in them. 

Many adults, remembering that they first 
gained confidence before an audience by 
means of debating, may regret the gradual 
disappearance of organized argument from 
the list of activities at their alma mater. 
But I doubt whether alumni or teachers 
have often pondered upon debating as re- 


—{—— 


Eprror's Note: Mr. Dunbar goes much 
beyond the mere question of high-school de- 
bating in this article. He is concerned about 
the whole social technique of argument, 
and its bad results at a time when com- 
promise and action can be our salvation. He 
shows how we can stop “glorifying argu- 
ment for its own sake” and instill in our 
pupils a respect for the idea of “settlement.” 
Mr. Dunbar recently was professor of his- 
tory and Dean of Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, He is now news commentator 
for Stations WKZO in Kalamazoo and 
WJEF in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


lated to the efforts of educational institu- 
tions to prepare youth for citizenship in a 
free society. Considered in this light, no 
case can be made for it. On the contrary, 
the attitudes and habits engendered by de- 
bating are inimical to the successful func- 
tioning of democracy. 

Let's try to recall some of the techniques 
of debating as practiced in our schools. The 
first step was to select a controversial ques- 
tion which had two sides. Then affirmative 
and negative “teams” were chosen, and 
pupils were set to work preparing argu- 
ments. Presently the great day came when 
opponents were seated around tables on a 
platform, and in turn arose to hurl the 
arguments they had prepared against the 
other side. Judges, placed at strategic points 
in the audience, were assigned the job of 
weighing the arguments presented and the 
speaking ability of the participants. 

It was poor form to admit your opponents 
were right in anything. Neither side was 
convinced by the other, and no one ex- 
pected it to be. At the conclusion, the 
judges rendered their decision in favor of 
the affirmative or the negative. The win- 
ners rejoiced and the losers at least pre- 
tended to be good sports. Then all hands 
went home. The question at issue was not 
settled, and generally the audience (and 
the debaters as well, for that matter) were 
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more uncertain about a solution than they 
were before the debate. 

In any activity fostered and promoted by 
a school or college, there should be some 
educational values. Many were claimed for 
debate, and some of them were valid. It 
promoted the study of public issues. It 
gave the participants an opportunity to 
speak in public and to gain confidence in 
themselves. And it may have done some- 
thing to promote good sportsmanship. All 
these are desirable objectives in education. 
But every one of them could be achieved 
by other means. 

You don’t have to debate public issues 
in order to study them. There are many 
other occasions besides a debate on which 
students could practice speaking before an 
audience. And the varied activities of the 
school, both in the classroom and out, af- 
ford abundant means for promoting good 
sportsmanship. If debating is a bad way 
of training democratic citizens, then it is 
incumbent upon the schools to find other 
means of inculcating the valid values 
claimed for debating. 

The central task in a free society is to 
find a common ground upon which per- 
sons and groups holding conflicting views 
can stand. This goal can be attained only 
through compromise. None of the great 
issues before us today can be resolved by 
a clear-cut victory for either of the oppos- 
ing sides. 

The current differences between labor 
and management, for instance, cannot be 
met by choosing between two extremes. 
Labor will not get all it wants, and neither 
will management, unless we want to for- 
sake the path of peaceful, orderly pro- 
cedure and resort to violence. The chal- 
lenge to statesmen is to find solutions in 
which both sides acquiesce, even though 
they do so reluctantly, 

After all, our Federal constitution is a 
bundle of compromises. Few, if any, of the 
framers were satisfied with the finished 


product. But both aristocratic and demo. 
cratic factions consented to it in number 
sufficient to secure its ratification, because 
they felt it was “the best they could get,” 
In short, it was acceptable common ground, 

The great advantage of dictatorial re 
gimes is that they can get things done 
even if they do the wrong things. The mos 


. 
—_—_—_— 


notable weakness of democracy is the diff. 


culty of reaching conclusions and moving 





on to action. The outcome of the late war 





affords no guarantee that we can continue 
to flounder in the future as we have in 
the past and get away with it. We finally 
reached a conclusion about our role in the 
war, but only when the Japanese forced 
us into it by their incredibly stupid attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Up to that time, the chief bulwarks 
against the onward march of the totali- 
tarian states were the English channel and 
the resistance of two other dictatorial states, 
the Soviet Union and China. The democ 
racies, Britain and America, plus the Soviet 
Union, possessed by far the greater share 
of the resources needed to fight a war. The 
war was won by the allies in spite of democ 
racy, not because of it. 

We hope to be able to build a peaceful 
society in the future, not one geared to 
war. The necessity for quick decisions and 
prompt action is not quite so pressing i 
peace time as in war time. But this doa 
not mean that we can debate endlessly 
on pressing social problems when the gen- 
eral welfare is crying for action. If we expect 
to retain our free institutions, we must 
learn to compose our differences. 

Democracy has been many centuries * 
building. And the process is still far from 
complete. We have learned to treasure free 
dom of speech, and rightly so, for in order 
to win it many sacrifices were made. But it 
is wrong to regard it as an end in itself; 
it is merely a means. 

Behind the right of free speech is the cot 
viction that right decisions can better bt 
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reached if everyone has his say than by 
authoritarian proclamation. We often lose 
sight of this basic truth. We glorify free 
speech for its own sake. We praise a person 
who sticks by his convictions through thick 
and thin, especially if he possesses the tal- 
ent of voicing them eloquently. 

Involved in this attitude is the medieval 
code of personal honor, Wars were not 
fought so much for causes in the Middle 
Ages as to provide an opportunity for men 
to display their valor and courage. It didn’t 
make much difference which side won so 
long as the honor of the participants was 
vindicated, 

Argument, whether around the stove in 
a country grocery store, or on the floor of 
Congress, or on a college debating plat- 
form, is carried on with something of this 
same code. You commit yourself to a stand 
on some question, and then you harry your 
brains to discover ways and means of de- 
fending that stand. It doesn’t occur to you 
that you might admit that you are con- 
vinced by the opposition; to do so would 
almost be felt a personal disgrace. It be- 
comes a verbal battle on the medieval pat- 
tern, where no one cares so much about 
the cause as he does about defending the 
side he has chosen. 

A classic example of the disastrous con- 
sequences of a stubborn insistence on no 
compromise is the debate over the ratifi- 
cation of the League of Nations Covenant 
by the United States after Worid War I. 
Had President Wilson been willing to ac- 
cept some of the reservations proposed by 
Republican senators, the United States, in 
all probability, would have become a mem- 
ber of the League. Had that happened, it is 
possible that World War II might have 
been prevented. 

We know now that Wilson was right in 
his basic contention for an association of 
nations, but as a political statesman he was 
a tragic failure. In due course, Wilson will 
probably be hailed as a prophet, even 


though he failed as a practical statesman. 
Woodrow Wilson, the prophet, could not 
prevent World War II, but if he had been 
a practical statesman he might very well 
have done so. 

It is our custom to remember the propo- 
nents of great causes and to forget the 
compromisers. More often the latter are 
scorned as “politicians” and “fence strad- 
dlers.” This is wrong, and we shall have to 
learn to appraise properly the importance 
of compromise if free institutions are to 
survive, It is no accident that free speech 
has developed mainly in England and the 
United States, two nations which have long 
been protected from foreign invaders by 
bodies of water. Quick decisions were not 
required by the exigencies of war. Nor, in 
a day when that government was best which 
governed least, did domestic problems de- 
mand an active government. But all this 
has changed. 

No longer does the English channel safe- 
guard Britain from invasion, nor even the 
Atlantic ocean the United States. And in 
addition, the mechanization of industry 
plus the increased division of labor and 
general interdependence call for an active 
instead of a passive government to keep our 
economy functioning. This means that we 
can no longer afford the luxury of argu- 
ment. Our attention must be shifted from 
the debating of an issue to the settlement 
of an issue. 

This need not mean any curtailment of 
free speech, but rather a re-definition of the 
objective of free speech. Society does not 
give the citizen the right to speak his mind 
only in order to afford him the satisfaction 
of “getting something off his chest.” Nor is 
the sole purpose of free speech to give ora- 
tors an opportunity to display their talents. 
It is true that where there is freedom of 
speech there is less likely to be revolution. 
But today, in our complex world, that is not 
enough. 

Free speech must be regarded as a means 
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of recruiting ideas for the settlement of 
problems, as a means to an end. The demo- 
cratic faith rests on the belief that in this 
manner better decisions can be reached, 
decisions socially more valid, than by de- 
cree. But the focus of free speech must be 
settlement, not argument. 

This fact has immense significance for 
educators. We cannot suddenly eliminate 
our ancient habit of glorifying argument 
for its own sake. It will have to be a slow 
process, and new attitudes will have to be 
built up through our schools and colleges. 
Although there may be a few educators 
who, for the sake of peace, would like to 
keep controversial issues out of the class- 
room, the vast majority realize that any such 
attempt is unrealistic. The question is how 
to approach these issues. 

The teacher can bring out the facts in- 
volved in an issue, or help the pupils to do 
so, and then ask “Which side do you think 
is right?” Students may then line up on 
one side or the other, depending, perhaps, 
as much on their prejudices as on the facts 


adduced. Then there will be argument— 
and no decision, or if there is one it will be 
artificial. The participants may be divided 
into teams and a debate staged. But such a 
procedure is utterly unrealistic. It puts the 
emphasis on argument rather than on settle- 
ment. 


As evidence of this fact, we need only to 
study the procedure of Congress, Full-dress 
debates on an issue nowadays are rare. 
What oratory there is on the floor of Con- 
gress is more for public consumption than 
to convince opponents, The real work of 
Congress is done in the committee rooms, 
where differences are threshed out and com- 
promises are reached. A satisfactory decision 
must be one which is not only approved 
by the majority but also acquiesced in by 
the minority. For if the minority refuses to 
acquiesce, then there is filibustering, delay, 
and evasion. 

That is why it is unrealistic to give stu- 


dents the notion that any major issue can 
be settled satisfactorily by a majority vote 
alone. The decision of the judges after a 
debate, or an audience vote, is therefore 
quite artificial. 

The question teachers must pose to their 
students on controversial public issues jis 
simply “How can this be settled?” From 
the outset the emphasis should be on facts, 
And the facts should include not only per. 
tinent data on the issue itself, but a careful 
consideration of the attitudes of sizeable 
segments of the people toward it. To inter. 
pret the meaning of the facts at issue there 
should be free discussion, but this should 
not descend to the plane of argument for 
argument’s sake. 

If a particular group of students does 
not represent a fair cross-section of public 
opinion, they may suggest a solution which 
disregards the viewpoint of some large 
group. It then becomes the duty of the 
teacher to emphasize that in settling the 
issue, the attitude of this group cannot be 
ignored. 

Students are apt to propose a solution 
that is highly idealistic but quite impracti- 
cal, Then the teacher must bring out the 
reasons for the immediate in.practicability 
of the solution while not destroying the 
idealism of the students. 

The procedure must go beyond the ques 
tion of which side is right, or what the 
solution should be, to what the solution can 
be. If a student has a strong conviction 
about the issue, the challenge to him should 
be to find a way of getting as much as he 
can without jeopardizing the whole struc 
ture of settlement. 

If the thesis developed in this paper is 
correct, there is no place for debating in 
a school which aims to prepare its pupils 
for democratic citizenship. We do not need 
great orators or great champions of causes 
in our time so much as we need leaders 
who can make those delicate adjustments 
between groups essential to the settlement 





of great public issues. And we need a citi- 
renry which will point discussion towards 


solutions. 


On this hinges the future of free society. 
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poseful in terms of reaching agreement. It 
should not be an end in itself. Let's dis- 


cuss the great issues in our schools and col- 


Discussion in the classroom should be pur- let's not debate. 


o 


* »« THE SPOTLIGHT « + 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


Sometimes the pupils possess a broad body of knowledge unknown to the teacher. 
The trick is to get them to share it with us.—Margaret M. Stuckey, p. 82. 


But I am worried about two types of teachers who, simply because they appear 
harmless, are as vicious as those who openly support reaction and fascism.—Elvi K. 
Heikkinen, p. 89. 


“Jacks” stay out of school for every reason one can imagine. Absentees average 
from possibly seven to twenty per cent of the total enrolment in the systems of our 
area.—Orrin D. Wardle, p. 85. 


My resolve for action concerning gum chewing was backed by a sense of duty 
and pertinent advice. The offender would have to put the gum fresh from the 
mouth on the end of the nose.—Gordon F, Brown, p. 106. 


Honor study halls promote self-reliance, trustworthiness, and acceptance of 
responsibility, and also give student-council members an opportunity to develop 
leadership qualities.—Louis M. Klein, p. 104. 


Parents are fed up with the traditional offerings. Those of us who do muster the 
courage to experiment with the secondary-school curriculum have much less trouble 
with the parents than with, for example, the faculty.—Heber Hinds Ryan, p. 113. 


The greetings-card industry has almost completely taken over the field of corre- 
spondence. No longer do pupils see a need for instruction in letter writing. They 
can buy cards or clip coupons to cover almost any situation.—Dora E. Palmer, p. 91. 


This subject was needed (as any fool could plainly see) because graduates simply 
did not appreciate the aesthetic side of the diary business. The new course was to 
start the next term, and would be required of all pupils.—Ralph A. Ringgenberg, 
p- 102. ‘ 


The central task in a free society is to find a common ground upon which persons 
and groups holding conflicting views can stand. This goal can be attained only 
through compromise. None of the great issues before us today can be resolved by 
a clear-cut victory for either of the opposing sides.—Willis F. Dunbar, p. 68. 


Whatever does injury to any group of teachers or to an individual teacher hurts 
all of us, whether we think so or not. If any teacher in New York City or Prairie 
Center is treated with injustice or indignity, I am the loser; and by whatever good 
comes to a teacher whose path I shall never cross or whose name I shall never hear. 
I shall have gained a step upon the way.—Dorothy De Zouche, p. 74. 


leges, let's encourage solution-finding, but 





3 SWEETEST WORDS 
in the English Language 


By 
DOROTHY DE ZOUCHE 


NCLOSED FIND CHECK.” What has Homer 
E or Dante or Shakespeare to offer that 
can compare with this? 

Men are never so likely to settle a ques- 
tion rightly, Macaulay observed, as when 
they discuss it freely. Yet no subject which 
has to do with the teaching profession and 
which affects so profoundly its functioning 
is less openly and honestly discussed than 
the salary question. The wonderful fortress 
of secrecy erected around it, certainly in 
school systems where there is no salary 
schedule and frequently in systems where 
there is, is one of the biggest pieces of 
nonsense we have indulged in—and is to 
our everlasting discredit. 

Adequate salaries are important for 
teachers, first because they perform an in- 
estimable service, one which requires a 
long and expensive preparation and upon 
which the upkeep in both money and time 
is very great. 

There is, however, another important 
reason and one which, if the public could 
only realize it, is of extreme importance to 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: Whoever called teaching 
“the shabby-genteel profession” should take 
another look today. Teachers are talking 
up about their low salaries, and are taking 
action to get them increased. Miss De 
Zouche has some emphatic ideas about sev- 
eral phases of the salary question, and we 
hope they prove of some use to you in the 
area of your pocketbook. She teaches in the 
secondary school of Mt. Vernon Seminary, 
Washington 16, D.C. 
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it. This second reason is that no teacher 
who is insecure economically can possibly 
be a well-balanced, calm individual; and 
no person who is not a well-balanced, calm 
individual ought to be in a classroom. A 
harassed teacher, beset with financial wor. 
ries, is not a good teacher no matter how 
many degrees adorn her name. 

Communities which pride themselves 
upon getting cheap teachers are getting 
them at the price of poor teaching. Citi- 
zens who do not know what their teacher 
are paid ought to look into the matter. No 
child should be subjected to the injury of 
having to stay all day in a room witha 
worried adult. It may not only warp his 
personality but will unquestionably inter- 
fere with his education. For this reason it 
is only good business for citizens to invest- 
igate the matter of teacher salaries in their 
community, and to make certain that these 
salaries are commensurate with those of 
other professional groups in the community 
of whom the same standard of living is ex- 
pected. 

There should be a salary schedule in 
every school system, and vigilantes to see 
that it is administered. This last is true 
because it is perfectly possible to have 2 
beautifully impressive schedule on paper 
and still have all the evils that attend 2 
system where there is no schedule. There 
are always ways to evade the fair administer 
ing of a salary schedule, just as there are 
ways to evade a law if you are not funds 
mentally a law-abiding citizen. 

Certainly, though, a salary schedule- 
imperfect as even the best one is certain 
to be and imperfectly administered as many 
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of them are likely to be—is far more desira- 
ble than the good old individual-bargaining 
method which holds in many school sys- 
tems. 

It is strange what things teachers will 
stoop to without analyzing the results of 
their acts. It is strange (Or is it so strange, 
in the light of a torn and broken world?) 
how supposedly enlightened and socially- 
minded people will act upon the “I'll get 
what I can for myself” theory of life instead 
of in a cooperative, group-minded manner. 

There are two methods of individual 
bargaining for a salary increase in the teach- 
ing profession. One is by being a table- 
pounder. The other is by being a sort of 
glorified errand-boy. 

If you can pound the table hard enough, 
either literally or figuratively, so that your 
demands appear sufficiently ominous, you'll 
probably get the increase. Or if you are too 
timid to pound the table you can be an 
errand-boy. This requires more time but is 
less of a drain upon the nervous system. 
It consists of visiting the office before you 
commit yourself on a public question to 
find out “how the office feels about it,” and 
of imparting to the office news of the public 
pulse. 

There is nothing good to be said of this 
kind of individualism. It fosters jealousy 
and suspicion among teachers, deception on 
the part of administrators, and a horrible 
idea of paternalism in the minds of the 
public—at least that portion represented by 
the board of education. I heard once, from 
a supposedly intelligent member of a board 
of education in a supposedly enlightened 
community, this astounding question: “I 
wonder how many of you teachers have 
thought to thank the board for your salary 
increases?” ‘This was said in a faculty meet- 
ing, when the faculty was asking the board 
‘0 work with it in the formation of a salary 
schedule. If anything ever smacked of the 
tvils of paternalism, surely that did. I was 
particularly sorry that the question came 
from a woman member of the board. Some- 


times I think that it is women who have 
done the greatest disservice to women. 

A salary schedule which permits any sort 
of discrimination should not be tolerated. 
The unjustifiable discriminations between 
grade and high-school teachers, between 
men and women teachers, between white 
and Negro teachers, and against married 
teachers are all—let us hope—passing with 
other evils during this period of transition. 

There are three evils which I am not so 
sure are passing. They deserve some study. 
For instance, why does it not occur to 
citizens that they pay the highest school 
salaries to the people who get the farthest 
away from their children? The greater dis- 
tance you get from a classroom and from 
the real business of education, which is 
teaching, the higher the salary. The class- 
room teacher gets least, the supervisor more, 
the principal still more, the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds still more, the 
superintendent of instruction the most. 
Turn it around and the distribution would 
be more sensible. 

People ought to be paid for teaching. 
Administrators must be paid, of course, but 
put them where they belong in the salary 
schedule. 

The second evil is the permanent sub- 
stitute racket. It is being carried on by 
school administrations in the rather small 
and in the great city systems. The general 
idea is that a teacher is paid on the basis 
of a substitute but teaches permanently. If 
a teacher teaches every day for a year, and 
knows in advance that he is going to 
teach for a year, he is a teacher, not a sub- 
stitute. Administrators have no right to take 
a moral advantage of someone who needs 
an income so badly that he will agree to a 
shoddy arrangement of this sort. 

In the business world such a practice is 
called racketeering, but in the school world 
it is given a respectable name and sanc- 
tioned. Self-respecting citizens and _ self- 
respecting teachers ought to look into this 
abuse and see just how shoddy and cheap 
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and dishonest it is, and they should refuse 
to countenance it. 

The third evil is the so-called “merit” 
plan which is still practiced in some school 
systems. Supposedly this means that if the 
quality of your work is exceptionally high 
or if you perform an especially fine educa- 
tional service during the year, you are given 
an increase in salary for the ensuing year. 
In most systems where it is practiced what 
it actually means is that if your boss likes 
you you get an increase and if he doesn’t 
you don’t. I do not know of one honest 
school teacher who does not laugh at the 
system. 

The year you put on the operetta (and 
“put on” is exactly what is done to most 
operettas—may their day be passing) or 
sponsor the Senior banquet or head the 
Bond Drive or edit the yearbook you're 
a remarkable teacher. The office loves you 
though you’ve neglected your classes and 
damaged your health and permanently 
wrecked your disposition. The office loves 
you and you get the “merit raise.” (Unless, 
of course, the operetta or the Bond Drive 
was a flop.) But the year when you have 
done perhaps the best teaching of your life, 
quietly in your classroom, and haven’t won 
the district basketball championship or 
placed in the county music festival or 
coached the American Legion oratorical 
contest, that year you were not numbered 
among those faculty members who received 
the “merit raise.” 

Teachers ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their school finances. We 
ought to look into the matter of exactly how 
and upon what basis salaries are paid. But 
we are naive souls. We believe whatever is 
told us instead of examining the books our- 
selves. As citizens we ought to know how the 
finances of our schools are operated. 

On two occasions—during a friendly mo- 
ment—I have asked superintendents to ex- 
plain to me upon what basis teachers are 
placed in the various salary brackets. One 
superintendent went off into a wordy disser- 


tation which he himself did not understand 
The other laughed nervously and mumble 
something about not pushing him too far 
please. The fact that both administratoy 
evaded making an answer is only relatively 
important. What is more important is tha 
when I reported the question (not the an 
swer, since there wasn’t any answer) to some 
of my fellow teachers there was great con. 
cern over the fact that the question had 
been asked. 

This is downright silly. We ought to ast 
questions. We might learn some surprising 
facts if we did. Teachers crawl too much. 
Anyone who crawls on his stomach lon 
enough will get to look like a worm, and 
what is more terrible, to think wom 
thoughts. 

Furthermore, teachers must stop being 
concerned only with the educational and 
salary problems in the community in whid 
they teach. All educational problems (and 
all other problems) belong to all of us, We 
should be ashamed to say, “That problem 
does not concern us here in Beaver City.” 
We must learn now that only so far as the 
entire group progresses do we progress a 
individual teachers. Whatever does injury 
to any group of teachers or to an individual 
teacher hurts all of us, whether we think 
so or not. If any teacher in New York City 
or Prairie Center is treated with injustic 
or indignity, I am the loser; and by what 
ever good comes to a teacher whose path! 
shall never cross or whose name I shall 
never hear, I shall have gained a step upon 
the way. 

Several years ago I watched with a sort of 
awe the fine and satisfying achievement in 
effecting a salary schedule by the faculty to 
which I then belonged. When I say that by 
putting aside pet theories and individual 
axes to be ground, anything can be accom 
plished, I am not theorizing nor indulging 
in wishful thinking. I have seen an example 
of it. 

Anything can be accomplished if enough 
human beings will lay aside their prejudices 
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and act together for the good of the group. 
If, as we are saying today, that procedure 
can save a world from going to pieces—and 
certainly nothing else will—why will it not 
also save a profession? And is it not through 


the actual practice of any good thing by a 
small unit of human beings that we demon- 
strate its feasibility for this earth on which 
we live, and that we move toward a more 
hopeful and majestic future? 


‘CIN MY OPINION .. .?? 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THe CLEARING 
Housk, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows.—Ed. 


“Scape-Goating” 


To the Editor: 


Every day I become more and more amazed at 
the “scape-goating” practices which are so common 
in our lives as teachers. I am amazed, because I am 
beginning to realize that I have engaged in them, 
and I have disliked myself intensely for it. 

I was the teacher who was provoked when the 
asembly, no matter how valuable, lasted so long 
that it spoiled my lesson plans. J was the teacher 
who delivered an ultimatum about not taking an- 
other one of those problem children into my nicely 
oriented second period class. J was the faculty 
member who insisted that it was because of that 
narrow minded clique which sat to itself in faculty 
meeting that our plans were often such a flop. ] 
was the one who was hypocritically interested in any 
procedure of school discipline which was likely to 
remove the “naughty child” from my sight and 
responsibility. Z said, “If you can't straighten up 
you can get out and stay out!” 

And then, in the midst of all this desperate, lazy, 
two-faced zeal, I was converted. Yes, it was like that 
~sudden and humbling and joyously full of relief. 
It all became clear that I was “bucking the system.” 
I was working completely at cross purposes with my 
profession. I was denying my right to be called 
teacher or counselor or guide to young minds; and 
I was literally “wearing myself out” trying to find a 
little “peace.” 

I find THe Crearinc House a most valuable and 
stimulating magazine, and think that if we teachers 


took more to heart many of the excellent articles 
in THe CLearinc House on our professional prob- 
lems, such as George H. Henry's “Somehow the 
Pupils Survive,” Rebecca Hellerstein’s “Fringe on 
the Bottom,” and Willard Beecher'’s “Psychoneu- 
rotics: Why Our Schools Haven't Helped Them,” 
we would find our professional lives running more 
smoothly. 

I started by saying that I was amazed. Yes, I'm 
still amazed, but at something different now. I'm 
amazed at how often my tricky mind thinks those 
same old thoughts, but I'm pleased, too, that I'm 
no longer fooled by them into believing for one 
minute that I would be anything else but a teacher! 

G. Gilbert Rogers 
Union High School and Junior College 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


A Pair 


To the Editor: 

Please cancel my name from your subscription 
list. I have come to the conclusion that your edi- 
torial board is composed of too many college pro- 
fessors, most of whom have never taught in a high 
school and are not at all familiar with its problems. 

Doris Fowler 
5603 Tremont St. 
Dallas, Tex. 


To the Editor: 


THe Ciearinc House is the only educational 
magazine which seems to get down to the real truth 
about secondary-school teaching. Teachers are con- 
tinually borrowing my copies, so they get a lot of 
use. 

Ellsworth Lumley 
Lincoln High School 
Seattle, Wash. 





Education must professionalize on a 


NATIONWIDE BASIS 


By ALBERT L. BILLIG 


| by DISCUSSING “Next steps for the teaching 
profession” Elsbree? says, “Now that 
the war is over and the postwar period is 
at hand most of us are speculating on what 
lies immediately ahead in the area of work 
in which we are engaged. . . . To stand still 
is perilous if not suicidal . . .” He further 
states, “. . . it will be obvious to any intelli- 
gent observer that we are still far from the 
finish line and that other professions have 
advanced even more rapidly.” 

As a first step Elsbree suggests “making 
the entrance standards to teaching com- 
parable in quality and amount to those es- 
tablished for the learned professions.” In 
elaborating on this step he notes that “it is 
becoming more and more apparent that 
the time required to qualify as a full-fledged 
member of the teaching profession must be 
extended” and “be made comparable in 
amount and quality to that expected of 
lawyers, physicians and dentists.” 

Another writer, Hopkins,? is somewhat 
more explicit and states that “the period 
of preparation must be at least seven years, 
five of undergraduate work and two years 
of graduate internship. ‘This should be fol- 
lowed by three years of apprentice teaching 
in a regular position under good leader- 
ship.” 

The standards proposed by these writers 
would be accepted by most of the alert 


— 


Eprror’s Note: This is a plan proposed 
for raising the professional level of educa- 
tion, and for putting teachers on a par with 
those in the other professions. Mr. Billig 
teaches mathematics in Allentown, Pa., 
Senior High School. 
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members in the field of education. How. 
ever, the method of achieving this goal is 
debatable. 

Of the many solutions from which one 
can choose, one of the possible procedures 
to be followed will be presented. It seems 
reasonable that since education is national, 
certification at its proposed level should 
be on a like basis. At the present time it is 
decidedly unlikely, even if one wished, that 
one could become certified to teach in all 
of the forty-eight states. This condition is 
untenable in these United States. 

Becoming more explicit, the present bac 
calaureate degree should be the minimum 
training required for consideration in such 
a responsible area, and should be the first 
milestone, as it is in the other professions. 
From among those holding a Bachelor's 
degree the adjudged good and superior 
members would be considered for further 
training. A modified quota system would 
insure quality. 

This group would then receive a fifth 
year of undergraduate training dealing 
mainly with the problems of education, 
such as ethics, methodclogy, and specializa- 
tion in preferred subject areas of advanced 
undergraduate or first-level graduate work. 
A comprehensive examination and a com 
posite rating of superior on the completion 
of the required work would entitle the in- 
dividual to a certificate qualifying him to 
serve as an assistant teacher. 

Those not qualifying later for further 
advancement would continue in the role of 

1Elsbree, W. S., “Next Steps for the Teaching 
Profession,” Teachers College Record, 47:243-5% 
Jan. 1946. 


* Hopkins, L. T., “Better School Teachers,” Edw 
cational Outlook, 20:64-76, Jan. 1946. 
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assistant teachers and would under the 
direct supervision of a fully certified teacher 
carry on the simpler types of assignments— 
those not requiring more preparation (some 
rural schools, primary grades). 

The second stage of training would upon 
its successful completion confer the title 
“Master Teacher.” To acquire this level two 
full years of graduate training, with half 
of the time spent as a teaching interne at an 
accredited school, would be required. Those 
achieving this level would be accorded not 
only statewide certification but also regional 
certification, including at least all the im- 
mediately adjoining states. 

The graduate school at which the student 
is in residence would—on the completion 
of the formal work, a rating of superior 
during the period of internship, and the 
completion of a professional project—confer 
a Master of Education degree, indicating 
that the recipient had reached the Master’s 
level in education, or that he was a master 
teacher and an associate in a professional 
sense. 

These people would constitute the larger 
body of members within the profession of 
education. Members of this group would 
be eligible to compete for the highest level, 
national certification. Preparation for this 
level would include such experiences as a 
three-year apprenticeship in a superior pub- 
lic school, the completion of an extended 
project having lasting worth, a functional 
knowledge of educational practices in other 
areas of the country in which the applicant 
has had no first-hand experience, also other 
suitable advanced graduate work in keeping 
with the project being developed and any 
remaining weak spots of the applicant. 

A nationwide competitive examination 
is proposed, which would be under the 
direction of a division of higher education 
within the National Education Association. 
At any time after the completion of the pre- 
ceding requirements the applicant could 
petition to take this examination. These 
examinations could also be administered at 


any time during candidacy for the Doctor 
of Education degree, The successful passing 
of this examination and the earning of the 
Ed.D. degree would be rewarded by a na- 
tional teaching certificate. 

This certificate would permit the owner 
to engage in teaching anywhere within the 
confines of this country. This would repre- 
sent the pinnacle and would make the re- 
cipient a full-fledged member of the profes- 
sion. In this way the Doctor of Education 
degree would be clearly defined as the pro- 
fessional degree. 

The acquirement of both the national 
certificate and the doctorate would entitle 
the possessor to receive a yearly stipend 
from the federal government in order to 
insure a professional economic income 
while engaged in public education. With 
present salary schedules it is not very likely 
that many will be willing to put forth so 
much time and effort. The aggregate salary 
—the government stipend and the local 
salary—must compare favorably with the 
income earned in allied learned professions. 

If this salary is not attractive and in a 
real sense competitive with the salaries 
earned in the other professions the best of 
our youth will not be attracted to the field 
of education. Society has to be realistic in 
recognizing this rather self-evident state 
of affairs, otherwise most of our goals will 
never get any further than the paper on 
which they are printed. 

High standards for training, selection, 
and contributions to the common core of 
educational knowledge (projects and writ- 
ing), and adequate remuneration will insure 
the attainment of real professional status 
among the general public and the other 
professions. The fulfillment of such a pro- 
gram of achievement would to a large 
measure insure respect, authority, and prog- 
ress, as we would then be channeling more 
of the superior individuals into education. 
Income for such a group could be raised by 
the federal government to the point where 
the best people would enter and remain in 
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education. Only then can we afford to elimi- 
nate the negligent in a systematic way, 
thereby altering our cultural status. 
Summary: Nationwide certification and 
the contribution of an honorarium by the 
federal government would help to channel 
the best of our youth into public education 
and, just as important, would keep them in 
education. In this way teaching will become 


a true profession to both laymen and allied 
professional groups—lawyers, physicians, 
dentists, engineers. By means of this na. 
tional certification the National Education 
Association would occupy the central posi. 
tion about which we should build in order 
to reach maturity as a profession. It would 
occupy a similar role to other national as. 
sociations in allied professional groups. 


Safety-and a Troubled Conscience 


During the four years I taught social studies in sec- 
ondary schools I never once had my class examine 
the national accident picture. I never mentioned 
accidents in my classes. In fact, I didn’t think of 
accidental deaths as a social problem, or the safety 
organization activities as a social movement. 

The annual toll of 97,500 accidental deaths and 
$50,000 disabling injuries were a part of my social 
blind spot. I was busy having my classes study hous- 
ing, transportation, war and peace, labor, and other 
topics. But I was neglecting a social problem as full 
of disaster as war. During the first three years of 
World War II, 163.494 American servicemen were 
killed. During the same period, 296,000 Americans, 
or almost twice as many, perished in accidents on 
the home front. While 537,000 servicemen and wom- 
en were wounded or missing, 1,000,000 civilians suf- 
fered disability of at least a loss of a finger during 
the period from Pearl Harbor to December 31, 1944. 

And the accidental deaths go on year after year. 
Imagine a group equal to the population of Cincin- 
nati being permanently disabled each year! Imagine 
a group equal to the population of Savannah, 
Georgia, or El Paso, Texas, or Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, being wiped out annually! Yet I did not con- 
sider the accident problem worth studying with my 
classes. 

What could I have done? Quite readily I could 
have inserted a unit on the accident problem in my 
Civics and my Problems of American Democracy 
courses. Using Accident Facts (Chicago: National 
Safety Council. Published annually) as basic source 
material, I could have built a unit on the national 
accident toll—industrial, home, farm, traffic, and 
school deaths and injuries. Numerous opportunities 
for graph reading, surveys, use of reference mate- 
rial, and analyzing social trends, could have been 
found. 

If I had been concerned with promoting demo- 
cratic social action, the unit on prevention of acci- 


dents would have been a fine basis for organizing 
a pupil campaign. 

Traffic problems would have made an important 
part of the transportation unit. I could have used 
the material to teach social responsibility, inter. 
dependence, the need for social planning, as well as 
the interrelation of local, state, and national govern- 
ments. 

I could have begun teaching techniques of demo- 
cratic action without changing my regular course 
of study. A series of clubs, many without real pur- 
pose other than giving opportunity for participation, 
existed in the school. How easy would have been the 
securing of permission from the administrators to 
sponsor a Student Safety Organization, which would 
have included a student safety patrol (with building, 
bus, and traffic groups), an inspection committee, 
a bicycle club, and a drivers’ club. I would have had 
the backing of the PTA and the local service clubs. 
By having the groups study and solve their own 
school safety problems, a knowledge of group prob- 
lem-solving techniques would have been gained. 

Fire disasters, the tracing of manufacturing, min- 
ing, and transportation developments since the in- 
dustrial revolution, even the history of primitive 
peoples, all offered opportunities to make history 
pupils aware of the necessity of learning to be safe 
if they were to be effective citizens. A disabled citi- 
zen has less chance of making a significant social 
contribution. A dead man has no chance for further 
usefulness. 

But I missed the opportunity. Unless some other 
teacher, with more wisdom than I, fulfilled my 
obligation, my pupils were not educated as well as 
they should have been. If the law of averages has 
taken its toll of my former pupils (1500 of them), 
one a year has been killed or three a year have been 
permanently disabled as the result of an accident. 
My conscience troubles me.—KimMBALL WIzzs in So- 
cial Education, 
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The ““UNIT-MASTERY 


Detroit plan allows for 
individual differences 


METHOD” 


By C. C. BARNES 


T Is ONLY in recent years that educators 
I have begun to realize that pupils differ 
and that their differences need to be pro- 
vided for by the schools. And with the 
greatly increased enrolments of the past 
fifteen years, particularly, the range of abili- 
ties and interests of pupils is much greater 
than it was before. Recent correspondence 
with a large number of high-school princi- 
pals indicates that many are stumped by the 
problem. 

Yet some action must be taken. And two 
points at which improvements are most 
needed are the assignment and individual 
instruction. 

For overcoming some of the problems in 
providing for individual differences which 
social-studies teachers face, for instance, I 
would like to suggest a procedure which 
has been used in the schools of Detroit. 
For a number of years we have followed 
this plan, with splendid results and general 
teacher approval. It is called the “Unit 
Mastery Method,” and it works as follows: 

1. Units of work. To begin with, the 
course of study for each semester is divided 
into units of work. Four or five units for a 


=f 


Eprror’s Nore: In terms of the social- 
studies class, Mr. Barnes explains Detroit’s 
“Unit-Mastery Method,” which he says 
meets the needs of all the pupils by pro- 
viding for their individual differences. Five 
desirable outcomes of the plan are indi- 
cated. Mr. Barnes is divisional director in 
the Department of Social Studies of the 
Detroit, Mich., Public Schools. 


semester’s work is about right. Units may 
be longer in the upper grades, whereas 
shorter ones are desirable in the elementary 
school. 

2. Study guide. A manual or study guide 
should be prepared for the use of the pupils 
in their study of the unit. The guide-sheet 
should include the following directions and 
helps: 

a. It should indicate the minimum work 
for the unit. In most cases this will consist 
of references to the regular textbook or 
equivalent material. (For this purpose the 
basic text should be easy enough for the 
majority of slow readers to handle.) 

b. It should contain directions and sug- 
gestions on supplementary activities. This 
may consist of lists of readings on special 
topics, lists of books on historical fiction 
and biography, and suggestions for non- 
reading activities. An important purpose 
of the study guide is to present the unit as- 
signment in a form that will show the pupil 
what he may and should do after the mini- 
mum work is finished. 

3. A five-step unit. The work of the unit 
is divided into five parts, or steps, as fol- 
lows: 


a. Unit assignment. 

b. Period of study on material of basic assignment. 

c. Period of supplementary activities after pupils 
finish the basic assignment. 

d. Period of general discussion of the unit—basic 
material plus supplementary acquisitions. 

e. Unit evaluation. 


As indicated, the first day is given to the 
unit assignment. This is largely a teacher 
activity. It consists of an overview of the 
unit, a tie-up with earlier units, anticipa- 
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tion of difficulties, suggestions of material, 
procedures, etc., a presentation of unit ob- 
jectives, and motivation. 

The second step consists of a study of 
the basic assignment, and it requires about 
a third of the unit time. During this period 
the entire group studies the same material. 
Study is done in class as well as at home, 
varying with the age of the pupils. In this 
period pupils read, ask questions, and re- 
spond to questions by the teacher. The 
purpose of this period is to gain an under- 
standing of the minimum, or basic, ma- 
terial. In many cases go per cent mastery is 
required for this part, thus guaranteeing 
a mark of C. Marks of B or A depend upon 
the quantity and quality of work done be- 
yond the basic assignment. 

The third period is used for various types 
of supplementary activities by pupils who 
have satisfactorily completed their basic 
work. During this time pupils may report 
to the school library instead of going to 
class. If this is not possible, library books 
may be brought to the classroom for the 
use of pupils. 

Some pupils may work on maps, charts, 
or other types of work related to the unit. 
And while some pupils are doing supple- 
mentary work, the teacher may be assisting 
other pupils who for some reason have not 
finished the basic work, 

The fourth step consists of a general dis- 
cussion of the unit. All pupils are in class. 
The discussion is usually built around a 
series of topics agreed upon by the class on 
the first day of this period. Such an or- 
ganization of the unit is a valuable teaching 
device. Since all pupils have studied the 
same basic material, the discussion can be 
based on the common material and supple- 
mented by the results of individual investi- 
gations. In this way every member of the 
class benefits from the work of all indi- 
viduals. 

During this period of socialized—or demo- 
cratic—discussion the teacher should be at 
the height of his teaching ability, for it is 


at this time that he can recognize and evaly. 
ate B and A accomplishments. 

The unit should be brought to a clog 
by step five, in the form of a summary 
lesson given by the teacher or by one or 
more pupils selected for the purpose. This 
is the place to evaluate the work of the uni 
period. If the unit objectives were stated as 
a part of the introductory lesson, as they 
should have been, it can be determined ip 
the final lesson whether the goals wer 
reached. 

In summary allow me to point out some 
of the special advantages inherent in the 
method of teaching described in this article: 

1. In the first place it provides for differ. 
ences in pupils in a satisfactory manner, 
Brilliant pupils are able to advance as fast 
as they can go. Slower pupils are not 
crowded but can work at their own rate of 
speed without trying to keep up with their 
classmates. Various types of supplementary 
work are provided. No pupil is forced to 
spend more time on the basic assignment 
than is needed to master it. This method 
also enables pupils to do work at their own 
convenience in case of absence from school 
or the press of other work. 

2. The Unit-Mastery Method develops 
a fine spirit among the members of the 
group. There is a feeling of cooperation in 
the place of rivalry, since each pupil works 
on his own program. Teachers who have 
used this procedure claim that pupils regu 
larly do a great deal more work than was 
done under other methods. 

3. When this procedure is handled care- 
fully, few or no pupils need fail. Given a 
definite minimum or basic assignment, 
pupils have no place to hide. They are 
spurred on by the spirit of the group. One 
high-school teacher, after four semesters 
with this method, said, “With pupils who 
are in school, there need be no failures.” 

4- In this method the teacher is truly a 
director of learning rather than an assigner 
of lessons and a hearer of recitations. The 
work for the entire unit is mapped out in 
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the first lesson. From that time on pupils 
know exactly what to do from day to day. 
In order to use the Unit-Mastery Method 
successfully a teacher needs a broad sub- 
ject-matter background, leadership ability, 
and patience to help pupils grow. It is not 
a method for the teacher who is able only to 
assign lessons from a textbook, ask ques- 
tions, and check responses. 

5. Finally, the Unit-Mastery Method is 
based on the theory that it is better to suc- 


ceed as far as one can go than to try a task 
too difficult and accomplish only a part of 
it. The mark of 70 or 80 per cent, while 
passing, is in reality a 30 or 20 per cent 
failure to reach the goal. A mark of C by 
the Unit-Mastery Method is mastery as far 
as the pupil is able to go. Given more time, 
he accomplishes more. Whereas the usual 
procedure tends to emphasize failure, the 
Unit-Mastery Method emphasizes mastery 
and success. 


The Student Council Sponsor and 
His Preparation 


In the writer’s judgment, preparation for sponsor- 
ship [of the student council] should include the 
following definite phases or characteristics: 

1. Development of a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion grounded in sympathy for democratic processes 
and institutions. A good many teachers are afraid of 
democracy. They lack abiding faith in the judgment 
and responsibility of young people. Others have 
never thought through the implications of democ- 
racy for school practice and procedures. .. . 

2. Thorough acquaintance with the development 
of student participation and of the activity move- 
ment in general. Recent books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with the organization and activities of a student 
council and magazine articles in professional 
journals will give the new sponsor many suggestions 
on council organization, appropriate areas of re- 
sponsibility, amd concrete projects undertaken by 
councils in other schools. .. . 

3. A practical understanding of adolescent boys 
and girls. “What makes them tick?” What driving 
forces move them? What are their likes and dis- 
likes? Fears and ambitions? Why does a group accept 
one leader and reject another? Answering these 
questions doesn’t mean simply taking a course in 
psychology (although it may help). It does mean 
a sympathetic and theughtful interest in adolescent 
behavior and a mind open to new ideas. ... 

4. Actual experiences in working with young 
people in voluntary activities. Most of our teacher- 
training institutions provide ample opportunity for 
“practice teaching.” Few of them give similar 


guided experience in work with young people in 
the more informal! associations of club and council 
and homeroom. It is the testimony of many teachers 
that they needed this kind of preparation for future 
responsibilities even more than the directed class- 
room instruction, since the situations they meet in 
sponsorships are so much more varied and tech- 
niques have been less fully developed. . . . 

5. Progressive appraisal of those qualities which 
make for success in work with young people. Young 
people are usually frank—sometimes brutally frank— 
in telling what they like and dislike about teachers. 
The virtues they list may not always coincide with 
the teacher-trainer’s decalogue, but they're likely to 
furnish a pretty effective criterion of success in 
sponsorship. A sense of humor is likely to stand 
near the top of the pupil's list. The sponsor needs 
to be able to appreciate a joke, even if it is on 
himself, Fairness, a sense of justice, is a quality 
highly esteemed and one whose absence is pretty 
sure to spell failure. Sympathy, patience, and self- 
restraint belong in the list. The sponsor needs to 
learn to “control that impulse” to manage things 
himself, rather than to let young people grow by 
planning and working together and even by making 
mistakes. ... 

The successful sponsor is one who studies his local 
situation and knows the boys and girls with whom 
he works. In a very real sense they are his most 
stimulating instructors.—Epcar G. JOHNSTON in a 


leaflet published by National Self-Government Com- 
mittee. 





An English Class Gets 
TO EARTH 


DOWN 


MARGARET M. STUCKEY 


T IS UNWISE to assume that it is the 
I teacher who knows all the answers. 
Sometimes the pupils possess a broad body 
of knowledge unknown to the teacher. The 
trick is to get them to share it with us. 

A group which is practically inarticulate 
may blossom into a bevy of chatterboxes if 
encouraged to talk about things which 
really interest them. An assigninent for 
oral or written composition on such topics 
as “My Summer Vacation,” “A Trip to the 
Zoo,” “Collecting Stamps,” “My Pet,” “A 
Recent Adventure,” etc., is certain to leave 
some students entirely cold. Perhaps they 
have not had these particular experiences, 
or they seem to them so commonplace that 
there is nothing vital to be said. Such 
“talks” or written compositions leave the 
rest of the class and the teacher cold, too. 

But get these young people talking about 
things that really interest them and observe 


— 


Eprror’s Note: In oral and written com- 
position projects, when pupils select the 
topics they think are expected of them, it 
can be very dull, can’t it? Here Miss Stuckey 
tells what happened when she tapped her 
pupils’ real interests. A wind of enthusiasm 
blew through the class. And she got a liberal 
education in Current Americana, j. g. 
(junior, or bobby-sox, grade). When Miss 
Stuckey wrote this article she taught in 
Jefferson Junior High School, Passaic, N.J. 
She recently became director of instruction 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 in the Passaic Public 
Schools. 


the difference. There's warmth, there's 
color, there’s interchange of opinion, and 
there’s voluntary criticism of one another's 
contributions. 

Here is where the teacher begins to learn. 
Most of us know about Sinatra and Crosby, 
but how many of us argue hotly about 
the relative merits of such singing stars as 
June Christie versus Jo Stafford, Dick 
Haymes and Perry Como, or such group 
singers as The Ink Spots, The King Cole 
Trio, and the Mills Brothers? 

Do you know, Miss Teacher, which 
teams play in the American League and 
which in the National? Do you know the 
standing of each team in each league and 
the batting averages of the leading play- 
ers? Many of your students do—and they 
like to talk about them. Are you like the 
ninth-grade girl who didn’t know what a 
“double header” is? She knows now, and 
she understands the meaning of “batting 
average,” too. 

Can you explain the difference between 
bait-casting and fly-casting? Between straight 
pool and Chicago? Do you know how to 
trap small animals and how to tan their 
hides? Do you know the commercial value 
of these same skins? 

It was an eye-opening experience for me 
when my ninth graders brought in actual 
traps used to catch muskrats, and explained 
their use and the commercial value of the 
skins. They knew the state game laws too. 

In came fishing rods, which we learned 
to assemble. Several methods of casting 
were explained and demonstrated. We dis- 
cussed other kinds of fishing and one boy 
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delivered a talk on the Hackettstown Fish 
Hatchery. 

Pictures of pool tables drawn on the 
board showed methods of racking the balls. 
Two boys explained different systems of 
playing and scoring the game. (They were 
well aware of local ordinances prohibiting 
the presence of minors, unaccompanied by 
adults, in certain pool rooms.) 

A talk on current movie stars irked one 
of the boys considerably because comedians 
like Red Skelton, Bob Hope, Abbott and 
Costello, and Joan Davis were omitted. 
“May I tell about them tomorrow?” asked 
this loyal fan. And this from a boy who 
seldom participated voluntarily in any class 
activity! 

“I want to talk about just one star, Ingrid 
Bergman,” said one of the girls. She had 
just seen Saratoga Trunk, and found the 
Bergman of that picture very different from 
the Bergman of The Bells of Saint Mary’s. 
“I call that real acting—to be so different 
in those two pictures,” she said. Eagerly 
she consulted movie magazines to learn 
the history of Bergman's career. 

Band leaders, their bands and their 
vocalists were so controversial a topic that 
a discussion arose about swing, jazz, and 
boogie woogie. This one really hit the jack- 
pot for interest. Encyclopedias of music 
forms, music handbooks published for 
G.I.’s, and other source materials poured in. 
“May we bring in records to illustrate the 
differences?” the pupils inquired. 

The interest rose to fever pitch. In came 
records illustrating classical, semi-classical, 
popular, swing, boogie-woogie, and jazz 
thythms. Back into the past they went to 
show the kinds of records played in their 
parents’ day. The technique of using classi- 
cal and semi-classical numbers as modern 
dance rhythms was explained and _ illus- 
trated. Finally came the request, “May we 
put on an auditorium program showing old 
and new dance rhythms?” 

Here was a golden opportunity to teach 
the organization of material around a cen- 


tral theme. “Decide what you want in your 
program, write your ta’ks, and then ask the 
principal's permission,” I said. 

No effort was too much now. Two girls 
planned a dance routine to “When You 
Wore A Tulip,” another sang “What Do 
You Want to Make Those Eyes at Me 
For?” Three boys wrote a comedy skit in 
which they told some very “corny” but 
clean jokes. “This,” they said, “was the 
type of entertainment popular when our 
parents were in their teens. But we have 
different ideas.” 

Next they presented one of their num- 
ber, singing a very popular current ballad, 
“The Gypsy.” You've been hearing it every- 
where, haven't you? 

The program described the popularity of 
classical and semi-classical numbers with 
the armed forces. Service men went for this 
music in a big way, either in the original 
forms or in their newer treatment as dance 
numbers. As examples the pupils played 
“Polonaise” and “Jalousie.” Popular music 
was illustrated with “All Through the 
Day.” “Song of India” in a swing treatment 
portrayed that type of rhythm. 

Jazz was depicted by a boy who plays 
the piano in an orchestra. He played two 
numbers which delighted the audience of 
ninth graders and also their teachers. 

“E-bob-Rebob” was an example of nov- 
elty numbers like “Ashby de la Zouche” 
and the earlier “Mairzy Doats.” The second 
of these titles means “stuffed grapes” in 
Arabian. Interesting, isn’t it? 

The last number on the program was 
two girls doing a jitterbug to “T. D.’s 
Boogie Woogie.” Would you have known 
that “T. D.” is Tommy Dorsey? And that 
anyone who can jitterbug to boogie woogie 
is “keen’’? 

The program, presented with the reluc- 
tant permission of the principal—who 
feared an over-enthusiastic audience reac- 
tion—was a great success. 

Is it legitimate to discuss such unaca- 
demic topics in class and to spend a week of 
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English class periods preparing a program 
like this one? It depends on your objec- 
tives in oral and written English. If you 
believe that English is a tool of communica- 
tion, as I do, it is unquestionably legitimate 
to talk on any topic which promotes the 
communication of ideas or information in 


correct grammatical form. When children 
have something they want to say they will 
strive to say it in such a way as to convey 
their message clearly to their listeners in the 
classroom. 

Besides, it’s fun and so enlightening to 
the teacher! 


» »* * FINDINGS « « « 


INTERCULTURAL: About 80% of administra- 
tors consider intercultural problems as “one of the 
top 5 or 6 critical problems for educators to deal 
with now and in the immediate years ahead.” So 
states Victor E. Pitkin, reporting in Intercultural 
Education News on the results of a questionnaire 
answered by 407 state commissioners of education, 
superintendents of Catholic schools, and public- 
school superintendents. Tensions in their schools or 
communities were reported by the following per 
cents of the superintendents: white-Negro, 46%, 
management-labor, 40%, Protestant-Catholic, 25%, 
and Christian-Jewish, 22%. Other tensions, men- 
tioned by from 1 to 6% of the superintendents, in- 
clude “white-Oriental,” “native white-foreign white,” 
“Anglo-American-Mexican,” “social class,” and “for- 
eign-born Slavic vs. foreign-born non-Slavic.” About 
92% of the superintendents thought that educational 
programs should be developed “before trouble 
breaks out,” 4% “after incident shows need,” and 
4% prefer to “leave it alone.” 


TEACHER SUPPLY: In 20 states served by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, states Ray C. Maul in North Dakota 
Teacher, the number of teachers preparing to enter 
the profession is 55.4% less than 5 years ago. At 
the same time the number of teachers leaving school 
work is on the increase in these states. Almost 12% 
of the teachers in service last year are not in service 
this year. Wyoming reported a loss of 40%. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS: North Carolina has 
about 1,000 high schools—and should have only 
half that number, says L. H. Jobe in North Carolina 
Education. More than half of the high schools in 
the state have fewer than 6 teachers: 448 have 5 
to § teachers, and 105 have 1 to 2 teachers. Con- 
solidation of the small rural high schools would 
provide larger schools with enough teachers to 
allow a wider variety of subjects, and would justify 
purchase of adequate equipment. 


NO SATURDAYS: A “grass-roots” survey of 
opinion of teachers in Westchester County, N.Y, 
uncovered heavy opposition to holding the one-day 
annual convention of the Westchester County 
Teachers Association on Saturday, reports Walter 
Ludwig, chairman of the survey, to this department. 
Only 17% of the teachers approved of Saturday for 
the conventions, while 83% favored a school day. 
Some 27%, didn’t think that past county conventions 
were very interesting and profitable, and about 50%, 
had more important uses for their Saurdays. Asked 
to vote on six suggested themes for the 1946 con- 
vention, 42% of the teachers chose salary problems, 
and the others scattered their votes among the re 
maining themes. 


LIBRARIANS: The number of school librarians 
in Indiana high schools increased almost 700%, 
in 8 years, reports Margaret I, Rufsvold in Jndiana 
Teacher, In 1937, Indiana high schools had 10 
librarians, about 50 of whom had some library 
training. In 1945 these schools had 707 librarians, 
464 of whom had some library training. In 75% 
of Indiana high schools, the teacher-librarian has © 
teach so many classes that he cannot be in the 
library for the minimum number of periods sped- 
fied by the State for high schools in each size range. 
More than half of the high schools require the 
librarian to teach 4 to 6 classes a day—and 15% 
allow the librarian “no time whatever” for library 
duties, 
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“TACK WAS 


Facts about 
absenteeism 


ABSENT 


YESTERDAY” 


By ORRIN D. WARDLE 


HIRTY SECONDS after the tardy bell rang, 

Jack stepped in front of my desk. “Mr. 
Brewton says would I please get an admit 
slip.” 

Jack hadn’t been in school yesterday, 
and now, because he had not come—as he 
should have—before bell time, Mr. Brewton, 
the algebra teacher, had sent him to get an 
admit slip. 

After reminding him that the proper 
time to transact such business was before 
9:05 A.M., I opened the slip uf paper which 
he handed me. A hurried scrawl explained 
that “Yesterday Jack was looking for a pair 
of shoes.” The pencil marks went on to 
suggest that I “please have the teachers 
help Jack make up the work and see that 
he wasn’t detained after school because he 
was needed at home.” 

That burned me up! It was not the mere 
fact that this one incident annoyed me. I 
was angry because this incident was typical 
of the curse of absenteeism in the modern 
school, “Jacks” stay out of school for every 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: “There may be a taint of 


bitterness in this article,’ writes Mr. 
Wardle, “but I believe it expresses a funda- 
mental viewpoint which could be reviewed 
profitably by every American parent and 
educator.” Mr. Wardle is superintendent 
of schools in McCammon, Idaho. For an 
opposite opinion about the responsibilities 
of schools and parents on pupil absences 
and homework, readers are referred to 
“‘Teachers Are Making Me a Dishonest 
Woman’, says Mrs. B,” in the May 1946 issue 
of Tue CLEARING House. 


reason one can imagine. Absentees average 
from possibly seven to twenty per cent of 
the total enrolment in the systems of our 
area, 

Sickness—that’s entirely justifiable—but 
the day brother came home on a visit, the 
day father went to the fair so Jack had 
to do the chores, the day mother went to 
club so Lucile had to tend the baby, even 
the day Lucile had to see Van Johnson in 
the afternoon because it was his last day 
in town and she had a club meeting that 
evening—these and a multitude of other 
“reasons” are supposed to be accepted by 
the school as justifying absence. Even more 
disturbing is the fact that some parents 
see them as reasons justifying a demand of 
over-time on the part of the already har- 
assed, over-worked classroom teacher. 

Jack’s make-up work was a simple mat- 
ter. It was “only” a matter of asking four 
or five teachers to put in an hour over- 
time, giving Jack an individual class in 
the subject matter they had already covered 
with the rest of the pupils. Of course, you 
might say, the teacher could have done it in 
five minutes if he had outlined the lesson 
for home study. The difficulty there would 
have been the various criticisms from home, 
which would not have helped the teacher 
escape the development of a psycho-neurotic 
condition. Such remarks as: 

“It’s funny those teachers can’t get their 
work done during the day without sending 
half of it home for we parents to do.” “Why 
don’t those teachers explain this material 
better so dad won't have to do the algebra 
problems for Jack?” By the way, it is diffi- 
cult for a teacher to fail dad in algebra; 
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he is supposed to know something about it 
—at least in the eyes of Jack. 

Jack’s parents are the ones who expect 
the classroom teacher to be somewhat of a 
superman. They expect the teachers to do 
what their type of parenthvod has com- 
pletely failed to do. They believe the 
schools should teach their Jack proper at- 
titudes of good citizenship. Yet, even as 
they criticize the schools for not doing so, 
they are teaching him the very opposite. 

Jack is taught, by practice if not by word, 
that it is all right for him to “steal” the 
time of his fellow students. He does this 
the day after his absence by monopolizing 
the time of the teacher to get explanations 
which the other pupils mastered during his 
absence. Jack is taught, by practice if not 
by word, that it is all right for him to use, 
without compensation, the time of another 
member of society. He does this by demand- 
ing an hour of the teacher’s time whenever 
it will give him or his parents a little im- 
mediate pleasure or convenience. 

Jack is taught, by practice if not by word, 
that he has no place in a democratic so- 
ciety. This happens whenever he feels that 
he will not be missed or will not miss any- 
thing by staying out just one day. Yes, 
Jack is (not) taught the proper attitudes 
of good citizenship by his absence from 
school. 

In this day of mass education our average 
classes are seldom less than twenty-five and 
they often run to fifty-five and sixty pupils 
in some systems. By mathematical division 
it can readily be proved that no one student 
is regularly entitled to more than fifteen 
minutes of individual instruction a day. 
But Jack’s parents, from every walk of life, 
ask that the teacher give him one hour a 
day whenever it is a convenience to them. 
Those who write the excuses are often wives 
of carpenters, bricklayers, clerks, miners, 
railroad men, and others in organized 
labor. Their husbands have gone out on 
strike time and again to get proper over- 
time pay. Yet they go on year after year 


helping their Jack “steal” time without 
compensation from his teacher. I wonder 
how many of them would be willing to see 
that the teacher gets adequate overtime 
compensation for the extra time he gives 
to Jack whenever he is absent. Of course, 
the critics of the teacher say that wouldn't 
be ethical, or that teachers don’t or 
shouldn’t teach for money. 

The worthy citizen of a democratic s0. 
ciety, including all the Jacks, should be 
taught that each individual must make 
contributions as well as reap benefits. At 
Jack’s age this democratic society is ex. 
emplified in the school he attends, its stu. 
dent body and faculty. Poor is the class 
of today which teaches only knowledge of 
the textbook and the teacher. The class 
which is doing its part toward building a 
worthy citizenry also teaches the research 
information accumulated by the individual 
pupils. Even as in a functioning demo 
cratic society the individual has to make 
contributions, so in the classroom the reci- 
tation period is instructional, purposeful, 
dynamic in direct ratio to the contribution 
of its participants. 

When Jack is absent two things are lost. 
The class loses that part of its learning 
which should have grown out of Jack's 
share of the research; Jack loses that part 
of his learning which should have grown 
out of the research of the rest of the class. 
These losses are irreparable. No effort on 
the part of Jack or the teacher will ever 
replace that “give and take” student dis 
cussion which he missed by being absent. 
He has lost one of the greatest privileges 
democratic society has to offer its citizenry: 
the right to make a free, untainted con 
tribution to the thinking of your fellow 
men, the right to use the thinking of your 
fellow men as a guide and measure of your 
own thinking. 

Jack’s parents have told him that this is 
not important. Yesterday, as they told him, 
“Stay out today, you won’t miss much, you 
will not be missed,” they also—unquestion- 
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ably without thinking of the consequences 
—told him, by practice if not by word, “You 
have no contribution to make to your fel- 
low citizens; they can in no way contribute 
to your development and happiness.” 

If we would have a functioning democ- 
racy, it seems that this is one of the many 
problems we must face. American parents, 
citizens that they are or should be, cannot 
afford this continued condonance of ab- 
senteeism. It matters not whether it be in 
the school or in the other spheres of life. 
It transcends the school. It reaches into 
every branch of life. 

The industrial worker remains off the job 
for many and various “reasons,” little real- 
izing that his absence may throw a produc- 
tion line into turmoil. The civic worker 
“skips” a meeting, little realizing that his 
absence disappoints and disgusts the doubt- 
ful follower, who may quit the movement 
because leadership and responsibility are 
lacking. The club member stays home at the 
last moment, seemingly not realizing the in- 
conveniences to which she has put her host- 
ess and fellow members. 

It is not good that democrats should look 
upon this irresponsibility as one of the 
privileges of democracy. They are claiming 
license, not freedom. The American social 
body should not refute the concept of re- 
sponsibility to one’s self and one’s fellow 
men. American society—reputedly demo- 
cratic—has in the past and must in the fu- 
ture be based upon a widespread participa- 
tion of its individual members in the ac- 
tivity of the whole. Our society is weakened 
in a small yet effectual degree each time a 
single individual refuses to accept the re- 
sponsibility of regular participation. It mat- 
ters not whether that participation be in- 
dustrial, civic, or social. Our society has 
succeeded in the past and will succeed or 
fail in the future only in the degree to 
which we can develop full and regular par- 
ticipation of the individual in its activities. 

The philosophy of absenteeism, which de- 
emphasizes the importance of the individ- 


ual, could become the dry-rot which will 
eat away the basic democratic concepts of 
our way of life. Such a trend we must 
counter with a definite policy which will 
instill in every one of us a desire to be regu- 
lar in attendance to his every responsibility. 
The school cannot do the job alone. Out of 
the home, and the home alone, can come 
the primary instruction which will elimi- 
nate this practice of absenteeism. Parents 
should realize that regular attendance in 
school is helpful preparation for regular 
attendance to all the other responsibilities 
of life. 

In spite of this necessity, we still have 
those who say that regular attendance in 
school has no absolute value. I believe 
that regular attendance is teaching most 
worthy attitudes of good citizenship. It is 
telling the child that he has no right to 
infringe upon the rights of his fellow citi- 
zens. It is telling the child that he has no 
right to demand sacrifice without compen- 
sation from others that he might have a 
little immediate pleasure or convenience. 
It is telling the child that he, as an indi- 
vidual, has an important part to play in the 
activity of each group in which he holds 
membership—whether it be industrial, civic, 
or social. 

Teachers force dishonesty upon no 
mother by insisting upon regular attend- 
ance. They are only trying to realize the 
educational objective of democratic re- 
sponsibility. However, some parents will 
go on saying that teachers are forcing them 
into dishonesty. They will say that because 
teachers cut grades or insist upon deten- 
tion make-up work the parents must send 
false excuses to protect their children. 

Poor examples of good citizens in a de- 
mocracy. Little do they seem to realize that 
it is they who are making liars out of their 
own children. The child will pattern his 
conduct after his parents. He will go 
through life giving false statements to his 
fellow men to protect himself from incon- 
venience. 
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To him there will be no wrong in giving 
false statements to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to escape income-tax payment. To him 
there will be no wrong in judicial perjury 
if it helps him or a friend. His philosophy of 
life will contain no absolute moral evalua- 
tions. His conduct will be guided by ex- 
pediency. Whenever the pattern of life 
agreed upon by the majority of his fellow 
men inconveniences him, he will believe he 
is justified in the use of falsehoods. 


Parents of “dear Jack,” if you condone 
absenteeism, if you try to cover it up by 
false testimony, you plant a seed that will 
eat at the vitals of democratic life. 

Orchids should go to the educators—both 
administrators and teachers—who have the 
moral courage to continue their teaching of 
responsible education in face of the “un. 
wholesome” condemnation of a “conveni- 
ence-seeking” segment of American parent- 
hood. 


Recently They Said: 


Liberal Ideas and Reading Skill 


After teaching for many years in the vocational 
schools, where the less literate type of pupil pre- 
dominates, I am forced to the conclusion that the 
degree of liberal and progressive and internationalist 
thinking is directly correlated to the level of reading 
ability. I am firmly convinced that in our society 
there is a definite correlation between reading 
ability and progressive thinking among the youth. 
At any rate, this seems to be true among the 
pupils to whom reading is not natural and easy. 
Or is all this the result of what may be a fact— 
that the reactionary agencies deliberately publish 
in such a style as to appeal to the less literate? 

Whatever the casual relationship, however, there 
seems to be overpowering evidence in my experience 
that reactionary thinking and illiteracy are related 
amongst the young people. The conclusion is 
obvious that, in order to prevent the growth of a 
reactionary mass of adults, we must develop the 
reading abilities of the young in those places and 
schools where reading is not the natural and cus- 
tomary experience.—MARTIN WOLFSON in The Eng- 
lish Journal. 


Music for Amateurs 


Few of our pupils will find in music a means 
for making a livelihood; almost none will become 
performing artists; but on the other hand, few 
are prohibited from developing to the point where 
performing in church choirs alone, or in groups, 
provides satisfaction. The ability to carry a tune 
at the weekly luncheon club meeting is a reason 
for pride in countless business men. We all know 
the recreational satisfaction in a large community 
chorus with an inspiring leader. 


The teacher should encourage membership in 
church choirs during the student's high-school life 
and should co-operate with the director of any 
good community chorus by furnishing names of 
graduating members. Good music in a community 
is largely the sum total of the quality of music 
taught in the high school of that community.— 
Hazet E. Lioyp in Chicago Schools Journal. 


Answering Advertisements 


My device cannot be made into a permanent file, 
but it is always a source of real enjoyment for all 
of us. I clip from magazines and newspapers adver- 
tisements for articles, pamphlets, or pictures that 
may be obtained free or for a sum not to exceed 
ten cents. These are available in the letter file I 
have at the back of the room. A pupil may con- 
sult the file whenever he has free time and write 
the business letter of his choice. If he wishes to 
obtain English credit for his venture, he must give 
me a copy of the order letter before he sends it, 
and together we proofread its form. When he re- 
ceives an acknowledgment, my copy of his order 
letter and the firm's acknowledgment are posted 
on the bulletin board. 

Often the writing of the letter is kept secret from 
the class so that new postings on the bulletin board 
always excite keen interest. Twice last year the 
pamphlet a student secured was so obviously help- 
ful in class work that the whole class volunteered 
to write for it. Instead of my proofreading those 
letters, I allowed the writers to “mail” them across 
the aisle to each other for correction, The class 
took pride in its ability to write letters perfect in 
form, for very few of the letters needed to be re- 
written or even corrected.—Makyorie M. CLARK in 
The English Journal. 





FASCISM IN 


“2 types of teachers 
who appear harmless” 


OUR SCHOOLS 


By 
ELVI K. HEIKKINEN 


EORGE SELDES, the earnest editor of In 

Fact, states in his October 29, 1945 
issue that the “American school system is 
full of reactionaries and fascists” and goes 
on to list some of the leading villains. 

Now, Seldes is violently allergic to fas- 
cists—he probably loathes fascists as much 
as Dies loathes Communists. I cannot get 
as alarmed as Seldes does over teachers 
who are outright fascists—one can detect 
them by their smell—but I am worried 
about two types of teachers who, simply 
because they appear harmless, are as vicious 
as those who openly support reaction and 
fascism. 

The first type I call the “do-nothing” 
teacher. She could teach as successfully 
under a dictatorship as under a democracy. 
She could teach with equal comfort in Ar- 
gentina or in the United States and would 
not be fired in either country. I am not 
saying she is a lazy teacher. In fact, she 
probably teaches the facts with cold-blooded 
efficiency and her pupils repeat them to her 
in an equally cold-blooded way. 

I am not objecting to the teaching of 
facts, but I am objecting to the teaching of 
facts as an end in itself. She never en- 
courages discussion of the facts and never 


——f 


Eprror’s Note: The two kinds of teachers 
whom Miss Heikkinen analyzes are readily 
recognizable. She tells why she thinks they 
are “as vicious as those who openly support 
reaction and fascism.” Miss Heikkinen 
teaches in Royal Oak, Mich., Junior High 
School. 
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provokes thinking on the part of the pupils 
for fear of being involved in controversies. 
She is the teacher who has the pupils mem- 
orize statistics on the health and housing 
conditions in the United States but refrains 
from suggesting remedies. She has her 
pupils memorize the number of Negroes in 
the United States but does not bother to 
teach them a respect for the Negro culture. 
She spends days teaching the rise of corpo- 
rations but completely ignores the history 
of labor unions. 

She is usually the “comfortable type” to 
have in a school system. Her public relations 
with the community are satisfactory. In fact, 
the people in the community say of her, “She 
is such a good person”’—as dubious a compli- 
ment in my estimation as “She means well.” 
She is obsequious in the presence of her ad- 
ministrators. And when teachers protest 
their low wage scale, she—bless her generous 
soul—is apt to say, “I teach for the love of 
teaching—not for the check.” 

The other type of teacher I fear is the 
“intellectual fascist.” She talks condescend- 
ingly of the “working class”—as if it were 
a class apart from others and as if it had a 
monopoly on stupidity. Chances are that 
she came from a middle-class family, went 
to college, started to teach. She probably 
never worked outside of her profession— 
except in a summer camp or resort area. 
And yet, with that limited, narrow back- 
ground, she has the audacity to consider 
herself superior to members of a class who, 
by instinct alone, have a greater depth of 
understanding than she. 

All well and good if she would leave her 
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superior attitude behind her when she en- 
ters the classroom, but she unwittingly in- 
stills in her pupils the same feeling. She 
talks continually of the desirability of going 
to college, blithely ignoring the fact that 
many of her pupils are not college material. 
She makes her pupils feel that prestige and 
happiness come only if they belong to the 
managerial and professional classes. She 
never emphasizes that there is dignity in- 
herent in all labor—skilled, unskilled, or 
professional. 

By the time she is through with her 
pupils they all want to shy away from be- 
ing industrial workers, farmers, and teach- 
ers. I shudder to think of all the dissatisfied 


souls she is responsible for after she in. 
doctrinates them with a blind veneration 
for the entrepreneur and professional man 
and a subtle contempt for the industrial 
worker. Lucky are we that they do not turn 
out to be psychopathic, frustrated creatures 
such as the demented, would-be doctor in 
“Arsenic and Old Lace.” 

Does it pay to be a combination of both 
types? Yes, it pays. Such a teacher is guaran. 
teed the security of her position. But when 
I told a very outspoken individual that 
many teachers did not have the courage 
of their convictions because they had to 
eat, he said quietly, “Then they're really no 
better than Judas, are they?” 


a school teacher 
By A PUPIL 


a school school teachar has to start train- 
ning in the firist grade and each year get up 
higher. Till finally he reaches the high 
school And then they have to learn how to 
do the subjects they are going to need. 
Then when they har threw high school 
they have to go to teachers school for 
speachel trainning. Thier they have to get 
already to teacher. 

After they have starter teaching they have 
to see that they get to school on time and 
see that thier pupils all unerstand thier 
lessions and such. 

They have very little resoponsability they 
have to do has the head master say’s two 
and has they think best. 

And they have little jance to work up 
because the only thing thier is to work up 
—f—— 

Epiror’s Note: “This piece was written 
by a freshman in Penacock, N.H., High 
School,” states Margaret Frul, who teaches 
in the school. “The assignment was to write 
a paper on a vocation.” 


to is to teach a senior class. 

But thier one drawer back they have to 
pay for thier own trainning. 

It is not a study job you work nine 
months and lay off three months but of 
course you can alway work part time some 
were else doing something. 

They get good pay and do not have to 
work two hard for it. It is work but it is 
using your “head” 

A woman teacher should not be two good 
looking because the boys wouldn't pay any 
attician to their work. 

Thier is just one trouble in the winter 
time if you live far away and you have to 
drive a car you sometime have to go threw 
very bad driving. Thier is good vacation 
chance becaus they have three months to 
pick from. A teacher has a very good day 
because they do not have to be here early 
and they do not have to work late at night. 
Some teacher have harder work then at 
ther because some have class all day and 
some don’t 
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The Case of the wis projec 
Greeting-Card Cripple 


DORA E. PALMER 


FFECTIVE MOTIVATION for letter writing should not write get-well letters. I do mean 
has long been one of my problems. The _ that all letter writing taught in high school 
greeting-card industry has almost complete- ought to be the result of some real occasion, 
ly taken over the field of correspondence. and that the ingenuity of the teacher should 
No longer do pupils see a need for instruc. _ be utilized to provide such occasions. 
tion in letter writing. They can buy cards Accepting this statement as true, I found, 
or clip coupons to cover almost any situa- this year, a way to teach intercultural edu- 
tion. It was to solve the case of the greeting- cation and letter writing at the same time, 
card cripples in my classes that I pursued ona write-and-send basis. During a Brother- 
the activities described here. hood Week meeting in February I saw, dis- 
It is, of course, a commonplace to say played as a back drop on the stage, a poster 
that letters written should be letters sent. published by The Institute for American 
All too frequently, however, the only op- Democracy and entitled “America’s Future 
portunity seized upon in the English class —Its Children.” Remembering the unin- 
is that of the illness of a classmate. A class spiring blank wall of my classroom, I in- 
project of writing a get-well news letter quired about the fate of the poster after 
i, to my mind, one of the most difficult the meeting. A series of kindnesses followed 
for young people in high school. —kindnesses which deserve an article by 
Sophomores have passed the age of en- themselves—and the upshot of the matter 
thusiastic participation in anything so tame _was that a new copy of the billboard poster 
a recounting on paper the school news, was presented to me. The students, of 
which they know the invalid’s pals have al- course, were very much pleased and very 
ready relayed in hour-long telephone conver- curious about the whole thing. Their faces 
sations. They have not yet reached the state were a study when they saw the entire 
of mind of the seniors, who have begun to _ back wall filled with vivid color instead of 
grasp the social importance of “doing the drab paint. 
right thing.” And besides, the invalid is al- Here was an opportunity for a letter of 
most always the wrong pupil from the thanks to the organization which presented 
“motivating” point of view! the poster. The resulting letters also de- 
Ido not mean that high-schoo! students scribed the work in intercultural education 
which had been started earlier in the year 
and which was constantly referred to. This 
Epitor’s Note: Miss Palmer believes time all the letters were sent. Imagine the 
that to give pupils practice in writing good delight of the pupils when some of these 
letters, real occasions must motivate the letters were printed in the newsletter of 
work—and that it’s up to the teacher to the Governor's State Committee on Racial 
provide the occasions. The author teaches and Religious Understanding. 
English in the North Quincy, Mass., High Almost immediately after the poster was 
School, hung, several students asked why no Negro 


gi 


—— 
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had been included in the scene which 
showed white Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish children happily leaving school for the 
day. I said I didn’t know but I knew how 
to find out. Letter number two was strictly 
business. It was addressed to the Boston 
office of the Institute and asked for in- 
formation. The best letter in the class was 
chosen by the pupils, was typed in the 
commercial department, and was mailed. 
Within two days we had our answer—ad- 
dressed, I am glad to say, to the pupil whose 
letter had been chosen: the South was, as 
yet, unable to use posters including the 
Negro; because of the cost of printing the 
billboard cover, only one kind could be 
produced. The Institute hoped that some 
day a Negro could be included. 

By this time several youngsters had re- 
minded me that reproductions of our pos- 
ter did include a Negro in the size used 
in the street cars and buses. “Why not 
color in the face of the buy?” suggested 
someone. I had the class look at the poster 
until someone spotted the reason why we 
could not. Finally, a boy saw the copyright 
notice. You can imagine what letter num- 
ber three was. Again the best letter was 
chosen by the pupils themselves, A second 
cordial letter came, addressed to a pupil, 
and permission to black in one face was 
granted. 

We had next to enlist the aid of the art 
department. A committee, well rehearsed 
before the class, presented our problem to 
the art teacher. Within a day or two a 
senior art student appeared, climbed up 
on an eight-foot stepladder, and trans- 
formed an Anglo-Saxon blond into a per- 
fect reproduction of the car-advertisement 
Negro boy, complete with a permanent 
wave in his hair! This change was watched 
with complete absorption by those classes 
which were present during the periods the 
artist worked. It was almost miraculous to 
watch the lock of hair over the forehead of 
the white boy become a shadow as the hair 
line was raised for the Negro. The comple- 


tion of the work called for another letter 
of thanks and information to the Institute. 

Meanwhile, the class suggested inviting 
a member of the group which had pre. 
sented the poster to come and see it in its 
changed state. The letter of invitation was 
written, sent, and the invitation was ac. 
cepted. Two members came and enjoyed a 
pleasant, simple program with us. The out. 
come of that visit was a suggestion from 
the donors of the poster that we have a 
photographer take pictures to be used in 
the publication of The Institute for Democ 
racy. The pictures were duly taken and 
were forwarded to the Institute with stil] 
another letter. 

Soon after this, “I Am An American” 
Day was announced. It was decided that a 
write-up of the entire project and a front- 
page spread in the local paper would be 
an inspiring and appropriate conclusion. 
Frenziedly the class worked on the report 
which were turned in to me for the fateful 
choosing. I was confronted with a real prob- 
lem, then. Despite the fact that the pupils 
were of below-average ability, they had 
written themes—of about five hundred 
words each—which were so good that ! 
could not easily choose the best. According: 
ly, we decided to use a sentence from one, 
a paragraph from another, and so on, until 
we had a group composition. 

Meanwhile, the class wrote to the editor 
of the newspaper, presented their idea, and 
received assurance that front-page promin- 
ence would be given to the photograph of 
our young artist on his step-ladder in front 
of the poster and to the group report of our 
activities. You who know how seldom pupils 
of poor ability in a big high school get 
recognition for anything can well imagine 
the real thrill and joy felt by the ten a 
more youngsters whose words were used 
and whose names were printed in the by 
line. You can well imagine, too, how many 
pupils not in my classes came trooping into 
my room to look at the poster for the first 
time. 
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All well and good, you say, but you have 
no such vivid means of arousing real in- 
terest. I never have had before, either, but 
my classes have written many, many letters 
which have been sent. I let my students 
be my secretarial force. Whenever I need 
to send for a book, a map, a pamphlet, I 
let the pupils write the letter. Whenever 
a topic of interest and concern to the citi- 
zenry arises during discussion, I urge in- 
terested pupils to write to both of our 
senators and to our representatives. We 
have had some very interesting answers from 
these public men. 

I feel that if I can raise these members 
of the younger generation from the lethargy 
enveloping the general public, and help 
them to realize the power of the pen in a 
democracy, I shall have accomplished some- 
thing. And I am always careful to cover 
myself against complaints about political 
partisanship by having pupils send dupli- 
cate letters to both parties, if necessary. 

Other fields suggest themselves. The local 
paper will almost always print letters on 
controversial issues about school affairs. If 
such letters really represent the opinions 
of the majority of the students, they can 
be an invaluable bit of good advertising 
for the school as well as a very practical 
lesson in letter writing. I know of no better 
way of stimulating careful work than by 
dangling publication (lovely word!) before 
the eyes of the young hopefuls. 

Letter writing could be a way of saving 
Teacher’s “face” when he is asked a ques- 
tion he cannot answer about the books of 
living authors. If the question were a good 


one.and one which could not be answered 
by consulting reference bouks, I should 
feel within my rights to suggest a letter to 
the author. We might or might not receive 
an answer, since authors are busy people 
whose time is taken frequently and need- 
lessly by a thoughtless public. At least such 
a letter would be worth writing. I have not 
forgotten that one of my former students 
carried on a brisk correspondence with 
Walt Disney a few years ago, to their mu- 
tual benefit, I think. The boy wanted in- 
formation from Disney and asked for it. In 
turn, he was able to give Disney informa- 
tion on another matter, 

Perhaps I have made my point and need 
offer no more suggestions. Our curriculum 
calls for mastery of several types of business 
and social letters. Some of these cannot be 
motivated in the manner described here. 
The letter of condolence is an example. 
Only once have I had occasion to teach that 
letter and have the pupils actually send the 
results to the parents of a classmate. Dur- 
ing the war there was, unfortunately, plenty 
of motivation for that type. However, I 
do feel very strongly that the form and apt 
wording of letters will be mastered more 
easily if the pupil sees some immediate 
cause for writing and if he can be led to 
derive more satisfaction from so writing 
than from buying a stereotyped card. 

Let us teach letter writing when it is 
needed and not when a “unit” calls for 
it. Let us further see to it that letter writing 
is needed at frequent intervals throughout 
the year, not during just one specified time 
of intensive work on the “Outline.” 


Services 
By EFFA E. PRESTON 


The School is so full of a number of Services 
I’m sure we should all a witch be as nervous as. 





COOPERATIVE 


Plan stimulates 
straight thinking 


Activities at Juneau High 


By 


MAUDE SHANKS STAUDENMAYER 


LATFORM EDUCATORS and current pro- 
Pid magazines belabor the second- 
ary-school teacher with a battery of truisms: 

“Critical thinking is the primary aim of 
education.”* “Children ought to be put 
through regular thinking exercises at 
school.”* “Exercises devoted to problems 
in straight thinking do not lie outside the 
interest and ability of high-school stu- 
dents.”* “Thinking means shuffling, relat- 
ing, selecting the contents of one’s mind 
so as to assimilate novelty, digest it, and 
create order.”* “The union of knowledge 
and reason is the integrated personality— 
that is the final test of education.’”® 

Application of this principle of critical 
analysis furnishes the core of the educa- 
tional philosophy at Solomon Juneau High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A review of 
the objectives of the cooperative classroom 
procedure reveals the major or over-all pur- 
pose to be the development of “a true 
Juneau spirit,” a spirit that will make stu- 
dents good citizens. 

This classroom procedure might be de- 
scribed as “a cooperative effort by pupils, 
under the direction of the teacher, to formu- 


———f 


Eprror’s Note: The plan explained here 
is aimed at developing critical thinking, 
both in the classrooms and in the co-curric- 
ular activities of Solomon Juneau High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. Miss Stauden- 
mayer teaches English and is director of 
publications of the school. She is also presi- 
dent of the National Association of Journal- 
ism Directors in Secondary Schools, 


late a problem which they have initiated 
or accepted as worthy of their serious ef. 
fort, and then to solve that problem.” 
First, the cooperative classroom proce. 
dure encourages independence of thinking 
and acting through self-starting and self. 
maintaining classes. Success depends not 
alone upon the preparation of assigned 
work but also upon the satisfactory handling 
of the class problem—can pupils carry on 
independently if the teacher is absent? 
Faculty attendance at national conventions 
has been at times contingent upon the fact 
that Juneau students not only carry on by 
themselves during class, but also continue 
the inquiries independently in home study 
or in the library, frequently making their 
own assignments, initiating their own prob 
lems, and attempting to solve them. 
Similar methods function in the bi-weekly 
book clubs, which develop social responsi- 
bility as well as an ability to prepare for 
democratic living through vicarious experi- 
ences. Judgment in selection of details is 
needed to sell the reading of a book to 
fellow classmates. An ability to read be 
tween the lines, to consider the reality of 
the experience, to recognize the “right” or 
merely the happy ending, to note the edu- 
cational, social, or personal values, and to 


* Nelson L. Bossing, Director, University of Min- 
nesota, Curriculum Laboratory, Institute Day, Mil- 
waukee, January 28, 1946. 

*“Take Time to Think,” condensed from The 
Art of Thinking, by Ernest Dimnet, in Reader's 
Dig st, February 1946, p. 13. 

“Practical Logic in the Classroom,” by Charles 
I. Glicksberg. English Journal, January 1946, p. 15 

* Teacher in America, by Jacques Barzum, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1945, p. 34. 

*General Education in a Free Society, Harvard 
University Press, 1945, p. 168. 
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convey one’s opinion in a logical, forceful 
manner is developed, 

So-called “Great Books” and the ten 
that Clifton Fadiman believes “will be most 
universally alive (not merely admired in 
the classroom) five hundred years from 
now’® come under student scrutiny. Such 
questions as these are raised: Why will they 
last? Why haven't I read them? What of my 
reading habits? How can I enrich my per- 
sonal experiences? Where shall I begin to 
extend my literary horizon? 

Planning a semester’s course--as was done 
recently by an eleventh-grade English class 
—improves effective pupil-teacher relation- 
ships and at the same time affords oppor- 
tunity for organizing and evaluation. For 
such a project pre-planning, subtle sugges- 
tion, and open-mindedness are essentials on 
the part of the teacher, 

Centers of interest were listed, various 
approaches to the study were suggested, 
objectives were discussed, possible culmi- 
nating activities were enumerated, and a 
tentative calendar of activities was recom- 
mended. Co-activity was apparent. Each felt 
his share in the responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of the venture, yet each 
realized, too, the need of the teacher's guid- 
ance in understanding the problem. 

Still other practices are possible. Forums, 
panels, symposiums are fruitful means of 
intelligently discussing controversial issues 
in the daily paper. The political and eco- 
nomic points of view from which newspa- 
pers and magazines are edited may be 
probed. Devices used by propagandists can 
be listed, pictures analyzed, damaging or 
dangerous statements weighed, and labels 
studied—not in an attempt on the part of 
either student or teacher to convert, but 
rather to instill the questioning attitude to- 
ward a “forked-road” problem and to real- 
ize the need for reliable information before 
reaching a conclusion. 

“Politics Up To Date,” a story essay by 
Frederick Lewis Allen, motivated this news- 
paper unit in one English class, 


What is to be done to start critical think- 
ing in writing themes? Shall the assignment 
be My Most Embarrassing Moment, A 
Thrilling Experience, or My First Birthday 
Party? With these designated topics goes 
the injunction of writing clearly, coherently, 
and emphatically. 

Or shall we toss at them such banal gen- 
eralizations as these: Students Do Not 
Think, Chivalry Is Dead, A Book Banned 
in Boston or by a Group Is Sure to be a 
Best-Seller, The Radio and the Newspaper 
Murder the King’s English, Alice in Won- 
derland Is for Children Only, Double Fea- 
tures Must Go? Only subjects about which 
children feel actively can urge them on to 
their best in self-expression. 

Negro history week, February 10-16, 
offered to American history and literature 
classes an opportunity for correlation and 
an examination of values, so committees 
were organized to supply the necessary back- 
ground. 

Where shall the history begin? Which 
issues offer vital, timely discussion? How is 
prejudice to be overcome? Will history 
books or current periodicals better suit the 
purpose? Must terms be defined, causes and 
events be briefed, ideas be recorded for a 
greater enrichment of the racial ideals re- 
corded in poetry, biography, novel, or 
spiritual? Irrational beliefs, basing a state- 
ment on insufficient numbers of cases, 
prejudice, and superstition come in for an 
airing if classes have learned the dynamics 
of logic. 

Another classroom procedure found favor 
with a ninth-grade class. “How would you 
like to make out your own final examina- 
tion questions?” began the teacher on re- 
view day. Reactions ran something like this: 

Surely, she can’t mean it. Yes, she does. 
At last no teacher “catch” questions, no 
stickers! We'll all pass this time. Oh, yes, 
now I can use the assignment-notebook I've 
been urged to keep up to date daily; that 


* Modern a (srd ed.) by Hyde and 


Garrett. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945, p. 6. 
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should contain the semester’s work in note 
or outline form. 

How many questions? What value shall I 
put on each one? Shall they be fact or 
opinion? Essay or multiple choice? How can 
I test a class in ninety minutes when we've 
covered adventure, our literary heritage, 
science and invention, and radio, movies, 
and the newspaper? 

Did she say think? Maybe I never did 
weigh issues, values, procedures, and con- 
tent before. But imagine how much more 
serious thinking the volunteer committee 
will have to do to evaluate and consolidate 
into one test the tests submitted by ail 
thirty-one members of the class. Organiza- 
tion of material, systematic arrangement of 
notes, and a realization of my own part in 
this democratic testing will require straight 
thinking. But for the first time I am helping 
to make the final test questions. I didn’t 
know teachers had to think to ask questions. 


Turning from practices employed in the 
classrooms at Juneau to methods used in 
co-curricular activities, a second training 
ground for citizenship can be found in the 
self-controlled study halls. Here is no arti- 
ficial set-up, but a democracy at work. Ap- 
proximately one thousand students spend 
an average of three periods a day in study 
halls unsupervised by teachers. Each pupil 
respects the rights of others to quiet study 
and freedom from disturbance. Privileges 
are regulated by an appvinted student 
leader of the group and attendance is 
checked by a student monitor. Committee 
members, one for each period of the day, 
meet regularly once a week with a faculty 
adviser. 

A third training medium is the Student 
Council, in which citizenship experiences 
are guaranteed to officers and members. Es- 
tablished to give students an occasion to 
practice self-government, the Council in- 
creases student responsibility and maintains 
good will between pupils and teachers by 


its wholesome give-and-take on all school 
issues, originating within the group itself 
or submitted to it at the request of the 
homeroom groups by their homeroom 
council members. The homeroom organiza- 
tion—a unit of the “life advisement” pro- 
gram—serves as a precinct in the school 
democracy. 

The Council is not a “messenger of the 
principal” but an entity for shaping student 
policies on such questions as: open house, 
Juneau's part in the centennial celebration 
of the founding of Milwaukce, and noon- 
hour and after-school social activities. Using 
informal parliamentary procedure, students 
accept obligations and realize the value of 
working together harmoniously toward a 
better understanding of one another's prob- 
lems. 

Advisement techniques afford a fourth 
means of straight thinking. Shall Juneau 
students permit a very few pupils to set 
behavior patterns of an unwholesome na- 
ture which lower school standards in 
scholarship and conduct? 

This question, raised by the guidance 
chairman, stimulated a critical analysis of 
such phases of school life as courtesy in the 
classroom, respect for the opinions of 
others, tolerance toward those who disagree, 
the acceptance of student contributions on 
their merits, gracious acknowledgment of 
criticism, willingness to admit being in the 
wrong, courage to stand for the right in 
spite of the opinion of the few, respect for 
one’s elders and for authority, and proper 
social attitudes. The culmination of this 
group activity was a demonstration by a 
class of tenth graders before the assembly, 
with an open invitation to all to submit 
questions to the student chairman. Follow- 
ing group discussion and evaluation, ques 
tions and answers were read over the pub- 
lic-address system. 

At Juneau pupils and teachers—in social- 
ized classroom procedure or in its extension 
into the co-curricular activities—say with 
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the Harvard report, “We have stated that 
education looks to the whole man and not 
to his reason alone; yet we have maintained 
that the whole man is integrated only inso- 


far as his life is presided over by his rea- 
son.””? 


"General Education in a Free Society, Harvard 
University Press, 1945, p. 176. 


How to Fight for Better Salaries Now 


Now is the time for some first-line agitation (by 
teachers) for increase in salary! It is either now or 
never! Everyone else is getting or has received some 
increase in salary recently, Thus people are salary- 
increase-conscious. So now is the time. Even farmers 
and mill workers smile when you talk of a teacher's 
salary, and that is something new! But let a depres- 
sion threaten, then their smile will change and they 
will say that the time is past for salary increases. 
Also, as teachers line up on the conservative or re- 
actionary side against unions, the working man’s 
smile will be turned into contempt and he will say, 
“The teacher is a reactionary, let him live like one!” 

Then, too, there is a shortage of teachers now. 
Teachers need not fear for their jobs. They need to 
shake off their pre-war subservience and inferiority 
complex and get that increase in salary now! They 
should agitate now, if not for themselves, at least for 
the good of the educational system in which they 
believe so heartily... . 

What should teachers do now? I have never read 
one article that even made a decent suggestion! So 
I must “start from scratch.” One thing they should 
do is to make each teacher in a school system con- 
scious of the salary of everyone in that system. Then 
a committee of three should be elected to study 
living conditions in that community to determine 
what a living wage should be. The more aggressive 
members of the faculty should be elected to this 
committee and then all the teachers should support 
them. This committee should bring its findings and 
some definite suggestions for increases in salaries be- 
fore the teachers and before the board of education. 

A similar county committee should be composed 
of the local committees from the schools interested. 
They should study the cost of living in the county 
and the salaries that teachers receive. Also, any 
group may study wages in the mills, but no time 
should be wasted comparing teachers’ salaries in one 
school with those of another schooi or teachers’ 
salaries in one county with those in another. Any 
school can look good by comparison with schools 
that may pay lower salaries. Teachers do not live 
by comparison with other teachers who are also 
underpaid; teachers live on salaries! 

Then teachers should study the ways to get their 
tase before the public if the school board stalls. Most 
schools have mimeograph machines; they can be 


used to publicize low salaries. The local papers can 
be used, certainly the correspondence columns. Talk! 
Talk is cheap but it is very potent and powerful if 
used rightly, Teachers must get into this thing 
wholeheartedly and not just play at it. 

Also, teachers must not be afraid to get their 
“lily-white hands” in politics if necessary to defeat 
a reactionary board member here and there. Teach- 
ers are citizens, they not only have a right to elec- 
tioneer, they need to exercise that right. This is 2 
right long neglected by docile teachers. 

Another thing, teachers need to awaken the Na- 
tional Education Association and the state teachers 
associations from their present salary slumber by 
personal letters to the officers and to the editors of 
the publications. They need to be urged to promote 
the matter of teachers’ salaries with real vigor. 
“Build a fire under them!” Make some of the letters 
hot! Also “raise a little hell” in teachers’ meetings 
and elsewhere. 

Ministers and priests with a long string of degrees 
after their names have been writing flaming pam- 
phlets and they have been giving stirring sermons 
and talks on the side of more rights and more wages 
for workers, Lawyers and doctors have taken similar 
action. Are teachers going to be so unrespectably 
respectable that they will sit on the quiet, lazy, 
and reactionary sidelines? 

One of the depressing things about teachers’ 
salaries is that many in a school system are never 
sure that they will be in the same school the next 
year, so they do not feel responsible for agitating 
for salaries in the coming years. In the first place, 
that is a selfish attitude and, in the second place, 
salary increases can come the same year. A school 
board can give a bonus or an increase in salary for 
the year at any time—even at the end of the year. 
Teachers have been too content with salary increases 
“next year”! Let teachers take a leaf from the labor- 
union books and both ask for a salary increase now 
and get it now!... 

I can just hear teachers saying, “But where, oh 
where, would the boards get the money for such 
salary increases?” They will get it if they can be 
encouraged (or forced) to pay it. Did anyone ever 
hear of a school system going bankrupt because it 
paid too much money to its teachers in these pros- 
perous times?—Haywarp W. Kent in Ohio Schools. 





THE STORY of REGINA 


Everything Happened to Her 


By AARON GOFF 


HE WAS CRYING, a little hysterically, the 

first time I met her. By the time I had 
escorted her to my little cubby hole of an 
office in the Guidance Room, she was blub- 
bering out her story: 

“This school isn’t run right. Nobody 
ever tells anybody anything. How was I to 
know that you needed a hall pass? All I’ve 
had since I came to this schvol is trouble. 
Everybody makes promises only to break 
them.” 

I tried to ask her why she was crying, but 
she continued at some length until she had 
told me that her mother was working very 
hard to give her an education, that 
her chopped-meat sandwiches were all 
scrambled, that she had never seen so 
poorly organized a school, that her kinder- 
garten teacher had once called her a brat, 
and finally that she was going home im- 
mediately. Somewhat startled and embar- 
rassed by this outpouring of words which 
ran the gamut of hysterical inflections and 
shrieks, I managed to keep from shouting 
myself, and kept trying to get Regina 
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Eprror’s Note: “Regina,” writes Mr. 
Goff, “is the synthesis of several real cases 
which I have handled in the past eight 
years. I have attempted to show some of the 
complexities of diagnosis, and treatment, 
when child, parents, teachers, and student 
body have to be considered. Whereas the 
origins of maladjustment may be in the 
home, here are a few things which we, as 
teachers, can do in compensation.” Mr. 
Goff is a teacher and part-time counselor 
in Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, 
N.]. 
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to understand just two words, “What 
happened?” 

I finally wore her down, just before I was 
getting ready to tell her to go home, and 
stay there. My patience won out. A pause 
came and I managed to say in a controlled 
voice, “What happened?” for the eighth 
or ninth time. This time I hit pay dirt. She 
turned her big brown eyes on me, and with 
a trembling, tearful voice related her tale 
of woe. 

“She took my pencil first. Then when my 
notebook disappeared that was too much. 
Ask anybody in the class. Of course the 
teacher didn’t see what happened. The 
teacher never sees what happens to me.” 

“Who took your pencil?” I managed to 
squeeze in. 

“It’s that girl that sits in the fourth seat 
of the second row from the window. I 
don’t know her name. Do I have to know 
the names of all the morons in my class?” 

I didn’t accept the challenge, but went 
on, “How do you know she touk your pencil 
and your notebook?” 

“That's foolish—-I know my property, 
don’t I? I started the day with seven yellow 
pencils in this pencil box. Now look at it. 
It’s broken and I have only three left. Some- 
body stole the others, too. My mother is 
working in a factory right now to pay for 
those pencils and for my education. And 
what do I get? No pencils, no education. 
And the teacher says it’s my fault.” 

At this point I managed to slip in am 
other question about the accusation, which 
brought us back to the fight. 

“I grabbed her bricf case and started to 
look through it. Then she took it back and 
hit me first. So I grabbed a pair of sneakers 
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and threw them at her. The first thing I 
knew a big boy in the second-row fifth seat 
had punched me in the arm and the girl 
was pulling my hair, It isn’t fair when they 
all gang up on you. And the teacher yells at 
me for starting it all.” 

“But why did the boy get into it?” 

“I don’t know. I guess they were his 
sneakers I threw. But I couldn't help it. 
I've got a right to defend myself, haven't 
I?” 

Again avoiding the challenge, I returned 
to her point about a poorly organized 
school, for here was a matter of pride. Be- 
sides, it was an opportunity to change the 
subject. 

“Why do I have to have hall passes? The 
teacher sent me out of the room for fight- 
ing. It wasn’t my fault. That old maid of a 
teacher is so taken up with her frustrations 
that she doesn’t know what's going on.” 

I was quite shocked but I managed to eke 
out a wan “We all make mistakes” with a 
smile. To my surprise I was rewarded with 
a smile, and she went on. 

“As soon as I had gotten out of the room 
carrying my coat, hat, brief case and lunch 
bag, a patrol girl grabbed me and asked me 
for a hall pass. I told her to ask the teacher 
for one so she shoved me back into the 
room. That’s when my sandwiches got 
caught in the door. The teacher yelled at 
me to get out and the patrol girl held the 
door closed and the whole class laughed at 
me standing there.” 

I really felt sorry by then and began to 
sympathize with her. It must have shown 
on my face because she began to cry again 
and her voice rose. 

“These things are always happening to 
me. I'm embarrassed to death. Everybody 
has a good laugh at my expense and I am 
the one who gets into trouble.” 

She was really broken in spirit. I tried to 
calm her down and uttered a few platitudes 
about “Everything will be all right. We'll 
straighten things out soon. Don’t be so un- 


happy.” 
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To my astonishment her crying stopped 
and a look of anger came into her eyes. 
“You teachers are full of sayings like that. 
A chicken in every pot, a car in every 
garage, prosperity just around the corner. 
That's the way Hoover ruined this country. 
Who’s the one that’s suffering anyhow? It's 
all right for you to sit there and tell me 
that everything will be all right, but it 
never will be.” 

I decided to beat a temporary retreat and 
told her to look over a few booklets while I 
went up to see her teacher. This type of 
problem was quite new to me. The psy- 
chology books had described manic-depres- 
sive cases, hysteria cases, and dementia 
praecox cases, and it seemed to me that this 
girl must fit into one of these categories. 
But that would have to wait. 

As I walked into the classroom the 
teacher and class all had slightly defiant 
smiles on their faces to match my weakly 
quizzical one. In a few minutes I verified 
most of Regina’s story and gained the addi- 
tional information that she was constantly 
talking, singing, pushing, and disturbing 
everyone around her in a very casual way. 
She was rapidly becoming the butt of 
everyone’s humor, and several nicknames, 
such as “Balloon,” “Giggles,” “Big Mouth,” 
were already becoming affixed to her. Fur- 
thermore, this being the last of a series of 
incidents, the class had just decided that 
they would like to be rid of her altogether. 
Thus were my worst fears realized. 

I spoke briefly to the class in very general 
terms, asking their sympathy and tolerance 
and promising some improvement if they 
would only “take it” for a while. 

On my way back to the office, I tried to 
gather my guidance wits and decided to 
follow the books by obtaining all possible 
background information before making any 
recommendations. As I walked to my desk 
I noticed Regina standing over an open 
drawer, looking at some intelligence tests. 
She wasn’t at all embarrassed. nor did she 
offer any apology. It took me a minute or 
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two to straighten out the mess that she had 
made, while she read a vocations pamphlet. 

Then I took out a personal-inventory 
blank, determined to fill it out without 
being distracted, if it were humanly 
possible. The answers to all factual ques- 
tions were given quite readily. She knew 
exactly when and where she was born and 
where she lived. She recited the names of 
at least ten schools that she had attended 
since kindergarten, giving dates as well. She 
explained that her parents had moved very 
often for “health, economic, and social rea- 
sons.” 

When her father had died five years be- 
fore, when she was nine, her mother had 
been forced to move into a furnished room 
and go to work. It was only when she spoke 
of her mother and father that I noticed 
any emotion in her voice and face, She 
melted when I questioned her about her 
father, and she went into a eulogy of his 
many accomplishments and kindness. Her 
mother seemed to arouse neither antagon- 


ism nor great love. She was a little sorry. 


that her mother had to work in a factory, 
but her mother held a place in her affec- 
tions far below that of her dead father. 

During the course of this first interview, 
I could see signs of an adult vocabulary and 
wide reading. Something about her conver- 
sation was very annoying, in addition to 
her high-pitched voice. In the midst of a 
sentence about her mother, she would 
switch to the school, or a former teacher, 
or the value of an education. I had to bring 
her back to the subject constantly or we 
would have spent the day on tangents. 

By the end of the period, which was just 
before lunch, we had established, I felt, 
a basis of confidence, and she had calmed 
down sufficiently that I felt safe in dismiss- 
ing her with a little advice: “Please see me 
or your teacher the minute anything goes 
wrong. Don’t do anything to annoy any 
pupils. Try to take better care of your pos- 
sessions.” The advice was given with a smile 
and apparently accepted. 


The CLEARING House 


At the first opportunity that day, I ob. 
tained Regina’s cumulative record card 
from her homeroom teacher and studied it 
carefully. It was as I had expected. She had 
been in ten different schools, some for as 
few as two months. The record showed 
lapses of attendance running into several 
months, retardation and skipping. Person- 
ality traits listed were as varied as the teach- 
ers and schools. There appeared as little 
consistency in the record as there was in 
Regina’s speech. Even her 1.Q.’s showed 
variations between 176 and 113, according 
to several group and individual tests given 
to her. 

A few statements from teachers verified 
my own conclusion that she was precocious 
in an academic way, probably as the result 
of much reading and association with 
adults, although one teacher had apparently 
decided that she was unsalvageable and had 
recommended institutionalization. Emo- 
tional instability was the glaring fault, be- 
ginning in the third grade. It was a for- 
midable story of staggering failure with an 
occasional ray of sympathetic understand- 
ing. Regina’s last experience before entering 
our school had been an unpleasant one, and 
I noticed that she had been out of school 
for a month and a half. 

The whole story was very muddled, and 
the prognosis was as doubtful as the diag- 
nosis. To my inexperienced eye this ap 
peared to be some kind of psychopathic 
case, and resembled what I remembered 
vaguely as split personality or schizophrenia. 
Further consultation with textbooks and 
psychologists verified this diagnosis. Need- 
less to say, I was not too happy at the 
prospect of having to help a psychotic ad- 
just herself to the school, or rather to effect 
the reverse. 

During the first few weeks I had numer- 
ous conferences with Regina, as the result 
of emotional storms, pupil clashes, teacher 
clashes, or patrol-boy friction. She would 
come in to complain about administration, 
teachers, and pupils, and occasionally just 
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to get out of a particular class recitation. 
During the course of these conferences there 
evolved a rather complete picture of 
Regina’s background and the conflicting 
forces which had brought her to her present 
state. 

The father complex was strongest. He 
had been quite a violinist, Regina said, and 
had taught her to play fairly well before he 
died. In addition, he spoke several lan- 
guages and had taught her French in early 
childhood, so that she was bilingual at the 
age of five. They had been constant com- 
panions during all of his free time, and she 
had been permitted to participate in all 
discussions at home no matter what adults 
were present. 

The mother had no outstanding charac- 
teristics, except that she was always crying 
about something or other—“weak” was the 
word used by Regina. She had a way of 
getting upset at trifles and was being treated 
by a doctor for “nerves.” 

Regina had no friends and missed her 
father. She had been able to sink no roots 
during the family’s peregrinations, and her 
adult point of view made friet.dships almost 
impossible. She was critical of everyone and 
everything except herself. There was a con- 
spiracy of all teachers and all pupils and all 
schools against her. 

Several times I managed to observe her 
walking through the halls or in class, and 
her utter lack of consideration for her 
neighbors was as conspicuous as her sloppy 
dress, carriage, and hair-do. She would 
think nothing of throwing her coat on one 
neighbor’s desk while dropping her lunch 
bag on another’s. Loudness and a readiness 
to tell anybody anything, whether she was 
asked or not, were characteristic of her re- 
actions. In the halls she would waddle 
along (the 180 pounds of her), oblivious to 
the crowd, humming or singing at the top 
of her voice and very often pushing aside 
the lightweights around her. She actually 
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lived in a dream world at least half of the 
time. 

As the incidents and our conferences 
went on with more or less regularity and I 
got to know more about her background, 
my plan of treatment involved several ef- 
forts: 

1. To enlist the aid of Regina’s teachers 
at least to tolerate and smooth over inci- 
dents. 

2. To enlist the aid of certain of her 
classmates, especially those who showed 
signs of antagonism. 

3. To try to pin Regina down to real life 
situations, and to suggest concrete improve- 
ments in her actions. (These were suggested 
by the principal, who shared the burden 
when it became greatest.) 

4. To act, myself, as a reservoir of human 
kindness—the absorbing medium in which 
her emotions could wear themselves thin. 

5. To act “in loco parentis” at least par- 
tially, by establishing a friendship with her. 

6. To do something about her weight 
and posture and appearance through our 
health and physical-education departments. 

7. To utilize her interest in the violin by 
practically carrying her to a few orchestra 
rehearsals. 

8. To refresh her language interest in a 
Modern Language class and club, 

g. To establish a spirit of cooperation 
with her mother. 

Regina is now in her second term at our 
school. Incidents and emotional storms have 
decreased in frequency but have not en- 
tirely disappeared. She is interested in 
enough activities and classes so that her 
attendance has improved. For the most part, 
she appears happier and less irritable than 
five months ago. I feel quite satisfied with 
the improvement, and my only qualms arise 
when I think of the number of guidance 
periods spent on Regina as compared with 
those spent on the other 169 members of 
her grade. 





Old Ivy High Has Some 
Departmental Meetings 


By 
RALPH A. RINGGENBERG 


ms LOCAL muscle-men and brain trust- 
ers of Old Ivy High, obediently an- 
swering the summons of their master, were 
holding their mid-winter committee meet- 
ings. 

The English dispensers met in 109, where 
everything went according to Webster with 
the exception of the treasurer’s report, 
which simply would not balance. Miss 
M. A. Milton, the treasurer, said that she 
had added the column called “assets” three 
times and had obtained three different an- 
swers, whereupon the group informally de- 
cided to ignore the blighted mess as in- 
consequential to the welfare of the English 
department. 

In compliance with the chair’s request 
for a problem to discuss, Miss Ph. Dapple 
asked what should be done with those rene- 
gade students who persisted in working on 
mathematics in English classes. This pro- 
voked considerable discussion and several 
rather stern recommendations. 

Across the hallway the mathematics ex- 
perts were in a stew. A recent ruling had 
made mathematics an elective course in the 
ninth grade, with the alarming result that 
a considerable number of patients were 


on 


Epiror’s Note: Why, Mr. Ringgenberg! 
Are you trying to imply that departmental 
meetings sometimes aren’t conducted on the 
highest professional level? Never mind. 
Don’t answer that, Teachers are human, 
and maybe you're joking, anyway. ... Mr. 
Ringgenberg teaches in McKinley Junior 
High School, Middletown, Ohio. 


escaping the benefits of algebraic and arith. 
metical treatments. ““Why if this keeps up,” 
wailed old P.C.T., “someone will be out of 
a job—and besides, what will become of the 
pupils?” 

Science teachers were meeting with the 
superintendent, who explained that Sena- 
tor “Up-for-Re-election” Jones had engi- 
neered a bill through the recent session of 
the State legislature which required the 
teaching of dairy culture in all the schools 
of the State. This subject was needed (as 
any fool could plainly see) because gradu- 
ates simply did not appreciate the aesthetic 
side of the dairy business. The new course 
was to start the next term and would be re- 
quired of all pupils. 

All was quite serene among the histori- 
ans, who were listening to an inspirational 
report on the values of history to the stu- 
dent. It was pointed out that even though 
75 per cent of our pupils fail to retain 75 
per cent of the facts presented in 75 per cent 
of the history courses, our boys won the 
war and what more could one ask. “One 
never knows until years afterwards when 
one meets his former pupils whether or not 
one has been a successful history teacher,” 
the report concluded. 

Down the hallway so much loud laugh- 
ter came from one room that the English 
department sent a self-appointed delegate 
to register a strong protest and to close the 
door. The source of this annoyance was the 
physical-education section, where members 
were enjoying their inevitable “bull” ses- 
sion prior to devoting a few moments to 
more serious matters, At last the chairman, 
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who sat in the last seat, nearest to the door, 
called the meeting to order and then intro- 
duced Coach Buck Buckem as the main 
speaker. 

The coach wasted no time in getting to 
the point: “Boys! We've got to do some- 
thing about this basketball situation or 
else something bad for all of us is going to 
happen. Last night, while lying in bed, I 
thought of a plan. Next year we are going to 
departmentalize all of our basketball prac- 
tice. 

“Lou will teach the dribbling, Abe the 
passing and shooting, and Mike the guard- 
ing. Each of you will have three 35-minute 
periods with one minute between classes. 
The squad will be divided into three 
groups, each one shifting from class to class, 
just like they do in their regular school 
work. If it works in English and arithmetic 
it ought to work in basketball. By dad, if 
we don’t have the best drilled outfit in the 
State, I'll eat my hat.” 
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During the next school year several 
unique events were noted. The principal 
paddled five pupils for studying arithmetic 
in English classes. Quite a few ninth grad- 
ers who had barely passed eighth-grade arith- 
metic barely passed .General Mathematics. 
The local Chamber of Commerce reported 
that the ratio between coke and milk con- 
sumption among high-school students had 
risen 0.5 per cent in favor of the cokes. 

On the political scene, a fellow by the 
name of Andrew Jackson—who lived in the 
best and biggest house in town and who was 
quite reactionary—defeated Simon Pilsood- 
ski for mayor, although the latter ran on a 
platform of better schools and better gov- 
ernment. A poll conducted among the vot- 
ers after the election tended to show that 
many favored Jackson because his name 
sounded better. 

And, finally, it might be mentioned that 
Coach Buckem celebrated the closing of 
the basketball season by eating his hat. 


Democracy in Action? 


By GRACE LAWRENCE 


That vacancy? To Mrs. Black. 
Oh, she’ll make out at English. 
She'll tip an elbow with the crowd. 
(A verb she can’t distinguish!) 


Now, he’s my son, and I’m the Board; 
The job’s his when he asks us. 

We'll prostitute the people's trust 
With salary grabs from taxes. 


Her father swelled the campaign 
fund, 
A victim of their leeching. 
Her family vote has swung the ward 
—Certificate for teaching! 


The Muse of Education twists 


And moans, in tortured writhing. 


Though manacled, she lifts her head 


To hear the children sighing, 


“We asked for bread; ye gave us stone.” 


(That satisfied a faction.) 


They'll hold the job, but can they teach? 


—Democracy in action! 


The lessons of a noble past— 


The joys of honest living— 


What's right? What's true? What’s sweet 


and good? 
Are they theirs for the giving? 





HONOR Activities 
of Harrison High School 


By 
LOUIS M. KLEIN 


F THE MYRIAD of pupil activities in 

Harrison High School's program, 
three have been so extremely successful with 
us that they can be recommended to other 
high schools considering an expansion of 
their activity programs. 

One of these activities is the honor study 
hall, which was established in 1935, and 
with which we have had eleven years of 
experience. During the school year 1945- 
46, we had four honor study halls in oper- 
ation, containing a total of 56 pupils. Honor 
study halls are study halls operated by stu- 
dents who are members of our high-school 
student council. 

Application for membership to one of 
these study halls is made on a form sup- 
plied by the student council. Members of 
the council give careful thought to the high- 
school record in school citizenship of each 
applicant. 

Being accepted for membership in one of 
our honor study halls has grown to be a 
tradition, and is considered a signal honor 
which pupils are anxious to attain. Those 
who apply for membership must agree to 
work without interfering with or distracting 
others in the study hall. Pupils may ask at 
any time to be returned to a regular faculty- 
supervised study hall. Pupils aiso agree to 
work individually without conversation and 
to cooperate with student-council monitors 
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Eprtor’s Note: The projects explained 
in this article, Mr. Klein says, are three of 
the most successful extracurricular activities 
of Harrison High School. Mr. Klein ts 
superintendent of schools in Harrison, N.Y. 


in taking attendance, giving pass slips, and 
in other routine matters. 

Those in good standing in an honor study 
hall for one semester secure mention of this 
fact on their permanent office record. 
Pupils may be dismissed from honor study 
halls for an infraction of any of the rule 
governing conduct, to which they volun- 
tarily agreed when they applied for menm- 
bership. Such dismissal is considered a dis 
ciplinary offense which requires parental 
conference. A record of it is also placed on 
the permanent record card. 

Honor study halls promote self-reliance, 
trustworthiness, and acceptance of responsi. 
bility, and also give student-council mem- 
bers an opportunity to develop leadership 
qualities. In the eleven years of operation 
of these study halls, over 500 pupils have 
been admitted and but seven have been 
dismissed for a violation of their agreement. 
This, I believe, is convincing proof of the 
success of this type of study hall. 

A second student activity with which we 
have had ten years of expericnce is Senior 
Day—a yearly event during which all high 
school classes, study hails, shops, library, 
and the office are taught and managed by 
seniors. This past year 58 seniors had this 
experience in self-government and self-dis 
cipline. 

Before Senior Day, each teacher selects 
the pupils who will teach or handle his 
classes and carefully discusses lesson plans 
and procedures with the student teachers 
The president of the student council serves 
as principal of the high school for the day, 
and the secretary to the principal selects 4 
commercial department pupil to serve # 
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Honor ACTIVITIES OF HARRISON HIGH SCHOOL 


student secretary. On the day itself, the 
regular faculty stays away from classes so 
that student teachers are cumpletely on 
their own. 

At the close of the day, the real principal 
and faculty generally sponsor a social with 
the student teachers, at which experiences 
of the day are discussed. Senior Day is an- 
other Harrison High School tradition which 
has been markedly successful and which is 
eagerly awaited by succeeding senior classes, 

The last student activity which I should 
like to discuss is “Senior Privilege Group.” 
A senior becomes qualified for membership 
by maintaining an average of go per cent 
or higher at the end of a six-week marking 
period. In order to remain in the Group a 
pupil must maintain his average of go per 
cent or more for each marking period. The 
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student council accepts the responsibility 
for checking report cards each marking 
period and compiling the list of eligible 
seniors. 

Students who are in the Senior Privilege 
Group may spend their free periods in 
school in any way they decide, provided 
that no disruption of school routine or 
discipline occurs. Our experience over many 
years indicates that pupils accept such re- 
sponsibility very well and that the “Privi- 
lege” is a stimulus to good scholarship, in 
addition to helping develop good character 
and citizenship. 

I recommend the consideration of these 
tried student activities to any high school 
interested in more ways of giving its student 
body concrete experiences in practical citi- 
zenship. 


That Table in the Corner 


By JOHN R. 


Most of the time it is in disorder, for it 
is piled six inches high with books. These 
books range in reading grade from the first 
to the ninth. They are gay, highly colored, 
and of the large flat type that would not be 
nearly so appealing if arranged in neat rows 
side by side. Mickey Mouse, The Lone 
Ranger, cowboy stories, and stories of the 
Bible all rub elbows as they are shuffled 
about by the pupils. 

These books have been gathered over a 
period of two years from regular book com- 
panies and from that great storehouse of 
reading, the five-and-ten-cent store, 

In my remedial-reading classes I allow 
one period a week for the pupils to read in 
class the books that they desire to take from 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. Shannon teaches 
English and remedial reading in Abraham 
Clark High School, Roselle, N.J. 


SHANNON 


the table. I have found this plan to be very 
satisfactory. The pupils look forward each 
week to the appointed hour. 

That table in the corner has been the 
start on the road of reading for many a boy 
and a girl. The teacher can observe the 
pupil’s likes and dislikes by watching his 
selections and can lead him to more reading 
in harder and perhaps better books. I also 
find that pupils who have not used the li- 
brary are led to it from the table in the 
corner. Furthermore, it has been the meet- 
ing place of boys and girls who talk over the 
books that they like. The whispered recom- 
mendations that are given help pass the 
books from pupil to pupil much more ef- 
fectively than I could do. 

Yes, some books are lost, some stray, and 
some are stolen, but I consider that part of 
the cost of education. Put a table in the 
corner of your classroom, populate it with 
good books, and watch it pay big dividends. 





GIRL AGAINST GUM 


“‘Mr. Brown, I Hate You!” 


By GORDON F. BROWN 


Y AFTERNOON PERIOD had started and I 

found that the morning had not 
weakened my determination in the least. 
Wrigley’s advertisements had fallen on sour 
ground. Gum chewing was not to be car- 
ried into the open or on in secret in my 
class. No cleverness on the part of the 
chewer, no charm of performance would 
sever my sense of firm duty and loyalty. 
Gum chewing was a strict violation of the 
rule of the school. As “teacher dear,” that 
was all I needed. 

My class had settled around the three 
library tables. I sat at the head and sub- 
merged myself among lively young people. 
Today I sat differently, like a scientist eager 


for an experiment, looking for material. 
My sureness about gum chewing had be- 
come a frozen conviction. My resolve for 
action concerning gum chewing was backed 
by a sense of duty and pertinent advice. 
The offender would have to put the gum 
fresh from the mouth on the end of the 


nose. This had “worked wonders” for 
others and now, certain of my ground and 
the great moral principle involved, I knew 
it would “work wonders” for me. My lec- 
ture had begun, but I was primed for 
this scientific experiment. 

“Violet Randy—put your gum on the 
end of your nose!” My voice had gathered 
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Eprtor’s Note: At the time this incident 
occurred, Mr. Brown taught music. He now 
teaches English in West Seattle High 
School, Seattle 6, Wash. When you are 
through chuckling over the outcome of the 
affair, you may have discovered that there 
is a point for teachers in the last sentence. 


hardness and fallen in brittle pieces on 
the silence. 

This method of surprise attack really 
took effect. Violet had been overcome. | 
knew now that this was the way to assault 
such a vicious problem. 

Slowly, Violet put a wet wad of gum on 
the end of a cute nose. The cuteness van- 
ished and a hideous gray lump took it 
place. 

Someone muttered, “Madam Rhino.” 

Violet bowed her head, and her face and 
neck grew scarlet. 

Hatred and discontent rose over the table 
like a steaming curtain. The three library 
tables with pupils and teacher seated 
around them had become a magnetic field 
of emotions. 

I assumed nonchalance, but it was too 
artificial to take effect. My lecture on music 
came from lips that grew repeatedly dry. 
My audience was artificial—listening wa 
a necessary action forced by authority, not 
interest. 

Violet’s dark eyes had a set, determined 
stare. Never before had I seen hate gener 
ated from human eyes. This was an unex 
pected twist to my experiment. I found 
myself avoiding Violet's intense gaze but the 
wad of wet, unsightly gum was still there 
drawing my attention, interrupting my le 
son. Girl! Gum! Eyes! Hate! 

Class ground forward with impatience. 
The period bell rang with set irritation 
Books moved into arms and tense young 
people shuffled chairs against the table after 
rising to go. 

“Violet, remain after class.” This time 
my voice was soft; it didn’t have a brittle 
edge. 
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Grra_ AGAINST GUM 


When the last pupil had left, I locked the 
door and turned toward a young girl who 
was no longer the silly, flighty individual I 
had classified in my mind. The gum was 
gone, Her face was still red. Her eyes kept 
the penetrating quality. I was standing be- 
fore an intense human being with something 
on her mind, 
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“Violet, I've kept you after class because 
I want you to tell me anything you want.” 

The emotion of one long, dreadful hour 
burst loose; tears—near hysterics—were in 
the open. 

“Mr. Brown, I hate you! I hate you! I'll 
never like you again! I'll never like music 
again as long as I live!” 


A School Corrects Lunch Hour Abuses 


We have discovered that the eating habits of 
many of our boys and girls are not socially accept- 
able. . . In University Rural High School, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., about two-thirds of the students 
bring their lunch from home. This is fine, provided 
the lunch is an adequate one. They may supplement 
this with a hot dish from the cafeteria, but few 
do. The other third buy a hot meal at the school 
cafeteria. 

It was discovered that a third or more of the 
students ate no breakfast at all or very meager ones. 
Consequently, they became hungry before the morn- 
ing was half over. Some became so hungry before 
twelve o'clock that they were unwilling to stand in 
line at the cafeteria and so ran down to a nearby 
sandwich shop, lunching on “cokes”, cakes and 
“hot dogs”. 

Very few washed their hands before eating. Rooms 
and campus where eating was done were often 
left in an objectionable condition. Although per- 
haps a majority of our students ate in an acceptable 
manner and did not waste food, nevertheless, the 
ones who did not eat nicely presented a real prob- 
lem which we have resolved to correct for the sake 
of the boys and girls. . . 

How could we bring about a change of attitudes, 
and with these new attitudes, a more desirable 
behavior? We teachers did not wish to lay down 
a set of rules to bring about an outward reform. 
All the children should participate both by purpos- 
ing and by acting. Gradually to get all the children 
to thinking and acting, we first invited each home- 
room to send two representatives to join with the 
Student Council in discussing a problem which 
they could all help to solve, namely, that of making 
the eating habits of all the school acceptable. . . 

Thee representatives carried back to their home- 
Tooms some ideas for discussion by all. After a 
frank discussion in all rooms, we asked the students 
to state what they were willing to do. These reso- 


lutions were studied, organized, and posted for all 
to see... 

Included in these homeroom discussions and in 
an assembly program were ideas about what proper 
food does for one’s health and looks, and ideas 
about costs and waste of food. Articles were written 
and published in Your School Notes (a monthly 
publication sent to every parent) for we wanted the 
parents’ cooperation in the breakfast problem. . . 

There has been an assembly program, an open- 
forum discussion, presenting to new students views 
and attitudes of those who discussed the matter 
last year in homerooms. 

The students selected a student host for each 
room in which they eat. His duty is to remind 
his classmates to leave the room in order. 

Students who eat together in a room are to plan 
with a teacher special lunch occasions, very often, 
to which they may ask other students and teachers 
as guests. The details of making the tables look 
attractive with flowers or colored paper, cloth and 
napkins, conduct of hosts toward guests, and toward 
each other, niceties of eating and behavior should 
be discussed by the group before these special oc- 
casions, . . . 

We feel that the habit of not eating an adequate 
breakfast is a knotty problem to solve, but that 
its solution will not only cause better ability to 
concentrate on study, but will help to bring about 
better behavior in eating lunch. Children who are 
hungry during the morning do not do good school 
work. We should like to bring it about that all 
students would eat an adequate breakfast and a 
well-balanced lunch, including some hot food. 

We shall try to make eating lunch a happy 
occasion at which the children will enjoy eating 
more leisurely than they have before, and will 
learn what good conversation means at the meal 
time.—KatTe Router in West Virginia School Jour- 
nal. 





WINNING WAYS: 


Tact, tact, and more tact 


By 
A. H. LAUCHNER 


Iss BROWN came to us from a great 
M university. Her record was such that 
she could point to it with pardonable 
pride; she had been graduated with high 
honors in her field of specialization, and 
her marks in other subjects were also good. 
We had the word of numerous instructors, 
both high and low rank, that she “showed 
great promise”. Here was a lady who would 
make good in the classroom. Our school 
board employed her. 

She knew her subject. She knew how to 
teach it. That is, she was well prepared in 
methods and techniques. And yet, almost 
from the beginning, it was evident that she 
was not “getting along”. Things were not 
running smoothly. Too many pupils were 
developing antagonistic attitudes toward 
her. 

Miss Brown lacked tact. 

There are thousands of men and women, 
in all walks of life, who give little or no 
heed to that small four-letter word. Super- 
intendents and principals know this only 
too well; they have to “settle” cases arising 
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Eprror’s Note: “How do you get along so 
well with people?” Using that one question, 
Mr. Lauchner interviewed about twenty 
men and women in his community who 
were well known for their “winning ways”. 
In this article he explains what they told 
him about being tactful. He thinks that 
teachers should make a “continuous study 
of tact”. Mr. Lauchner is principal of 
Thornburn Junior High School, Urbana, 
Ill., and is president of the Illinois Junior 
High School Association. 


from attempts to manage pupils with 
methods rather than judgment. Teachers 
know about it too; they have witnessed 
superiors in grand displays of tactlessness. 

There are some folks who believe we are 
“born what we are”. People who lean 
toward such a line of thinking contend 
that human nature does not change. A 
character in the comics says, “I yam what I 
yam.” He continues to follow well-defined 
patterns of conduct. Teachers need not fol- 
low Popeye. 

Every man or woman who deals with 
youth should make continuous study of 
tact. Each should plan a personal program 
of self-analysis and improvement. 

A tactful person is one who manages 
difficult situations well. He gets into few 
tough spots, and when he finds himself in 
one, he emerges unscathed. He _ holds 
friendships and forms new ones. 

Several years ago I interviewed a score 
of men and women in this community. 
Each was selected because of high com- 
munity rating in the field of “winning 
ways”. One question was asked, “How do 
you get along with people so well?” Re 
plies were studied with considerable care, 
and the study made available to the faculty 
of Thornburn Junior High School. 

1. To be tactful, study people with 
whom you come in contact. Learn their 
likes and dislikes. Discover their prejudices. 
Make note of their ways of reacting. Ob 
serve what tends to “rub them the wrong 
way”. See what makes them smile. 

2. To be tactful, give in on all possible 
points, especially ones that have no majot 
importance. It is well to agree; people who 
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WInninc Ways: Tact, TActr, AND More Tact 


do it often are liked. Never quibble about 
trivial things; it is far better to let the 
other fellow have his way. Then, when you 
really stand up for something, you may 
expect to win and at the same time com- 
mand respect. 

3. To be tactful, look for pleasing things 
to say. Try to have a complimentary re- 
mark; search for one. There is something 
good in everyone. Learn what it is and 
make major use of it. People about whom 
you have made complimentary remarks will 
be less likely to stir to anger because of 
words or actions attributed to you. Stick to 
the truth; avoid flattery and soft soap. Just 
learn the good and let it be known. 

4. To be tactful, criticize in private. One 
principal has stated that this is the good 
practice most violated by teachers. Public 
scoldings or fault-findings are bad. They 
anger boys and girls and leave wounds, 
and they disturb pupils who have been 
guilty of nothing. They are heaped upon 
children who have no opportunity to de- 
fend themselves at the time. Occasionally, 
they lead to a situation in which all pupils 
lose respect for a teacher. 

Correct pupils in conference if at all 
possible. Most pupils will appreciate the 
fact that classmates do not have the privi- 
lege of hearing all the details, and they will 
respect the teacher for making it so. 

5. To be tactful, do little talking when 
angry. Most men and women do not speak 
with wisdom when angry. People with red 
faces and hurried words make mistakes. 


Newspaper Prestige Drops 


Too often the publishing of a newspaper is seen 
as just another business. And one doesn’t need to 
read very many newspapers to recognize at once 
whose side a particular paper is on. As a conse- 
quence, the newspaper seems to be falling in 
public esteem, to be increasingly seen as an enter- 
tainment device, something to be taken lightly. 
It's a place where you get the baseball scores, or 
find out what has happened to Dick Tracy.—Epcar 
Daz in The News Letter. 
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It is far better to count to ten—and then 
start counting again. Angry pupil and 
angry teacher make an unfortunate com- 
bination. Since the teacher is likely to be 
much the older of the two, hers should be 
the example. 

6. To be tactful, always show a willing- 
ness to learn. This is a trait universally ad- 
mired. Give every possible attention to the 
other fellow’s point of view. Too many 
teachers work out a method or plan and 
adhere to it with firmness. Too frequently 
the impression is given pupils that “this is 
to be done and no questions asked.” It 
never seems to occur to some teachers that 
a youngster might know a better way. The 
teacher who tells a group that he is chang- 
ing a plan of his own and adopting one 
suggested by a pupil is making friends and 
encouraging boys and girls to pioneer in 
thinking. 

7. To be tactful, be good natured. A 
person with a smile stands less chance of 
being criticized than one with a scowl. A 
grumpy individual will find few to defend 
him if and when he fails to manage a diffi- 
cult situation well. Cheerful people can 
make more mistakes than can those who 
carry and show the cares of the world. Of 
greatest significance is the fact that men 
and women who strive to be cheerful just 
do not have time to be tactless. 


If I could have another say 
Of words I spoke today, 
I'd say them in a different way. 


Revising Business Courses 


No part of the curriculum is in greater need of 
continuous revision than that of business educa- 
tion because the requirements of business are con- 
stantly changing, and better methods of teaching 
are being devised. In fact, so many of these changes 
have occurred in the past fifteen years that in 
place of trying to revise the Minnesota business 
curriculum of 1932, we ought to discard it com- 


pletely and begin anew.—Minnesota Journal of 
Education. 





“LIZZY” DID IT! 


Never Underrate the Junior Highs 


By 
KATHRYN L. CORY 


T WAS A crisp September day when the 

Junior Dramatics Club of South Junior 

High School streamed energetically into 
their club room for fifth period. 

Gazing with anticipation at my young, 
enthusiastic thespians, I asked, “How would 
you like to present an original show, writ- 
ten, staged, acted and produced by you 
for our December 7th Dramatics Club Pro- 
gram?” 

A moment of intense silence filled the air, 
coupled with looks of complete surprise. 
The Club had never undertaken such a 
venture. I was uneasy about the members’ 
response and I felt I was taking a chance 
on their abilities. Then hands shot up, 
demonstrating unanimous approval. 

Thus, “Lizzy” was born. Who was she? 
You'll be surprised at the answer. For the 
star of our show was none other than an 
extraordinary soda jerk around whom the 
action takes place. 

Don’t ever pass by the ideas of teen-agers 
if they're good! Without delay, this group 
suggested and discussed many possibilities. 
The name of our show was entitled “Lizzy’s 
Done It Again.” The scene of the revue 
was “Pop’s Sugar Bowl,” the hang-out of 
the Bobby Sock Brigade. Of course we had 
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Eprror’s Note: Miss Cory surprised the 
members of the Junior Dramatics Club 
when she suggested that they write and 
produce a show all their own—for they'd 
never done that before. Then the boys and 
girls proceeded to surprise her. She teaches 
in South Junior High School, Newburgh, 
N.Y. 


to include singing. Therefore with plot and 
song we fashioned a musical comedy, not 
forgetting December 7th in our presenta. 
tion. For the group decided to present 
Lizzy as a soda jerk who is substituting for 
Johnny, serving his country in the Nav, 
A party welcoming Johnny home would be 
the highlight of the show, for the Bobby 
Sockers plan to engage the services of 
several Hollywood stars who are stopping 
at a local hotel. 

With the plot well in mind, the club was 
organized into committees and chairmen 
responsible for producing the revue—writ- 
ing, music, stage design and make-up 
groups. 

How tempus “fugited”! At the last club 
meeting in October, I spoke very seriously 
to the members, “This is your show. From 
now on, you're entirely on your own. The 
next few weeks will decide whether you will 
be able to have this entirely different pro 
gram. I will gladly supervise, but we need 
real concentration. Nothing Jike this has 
ever been given in the school. Writing an 
original play requires hard work. I believe 
you can create a good program. How about 
it?” 

For two weeks the committees worked 
like Trojans, and with the complete co 
operation of our principal, the art depart: 
ment, the shop instructor and the Stage 
craft Club, our original production began 
to take shape. At our first November meet- 
ing, the chairman of the writing committee 
handed me the script. 

I had read and checked the story with 
the committee, but this was the real test. 
Would the members approve? I considered 
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the answer to this question very important, 
for if my group liked the plot, there was a 
strong possibility that the student body 
would also, I read the script aloud amidst 
frequent interruptions of laughter at some 
of the lines and situations—even in places 
unexpected—and heaved a sigh of relief at 
the overwhelming approval. 

The job of casting, which is usually diffi- 
cult in an ordinary play, proved quite 
simple because every one of the twenty- 
three club members had a part, and also 
others not affiliated with the group. It 
seemed as though the actors and singers 
fitted their parts perfectly, aud no wonder. 
For this was a play about their lives, in- 
terests and dreams! 

Luckily most of the members were in 
various school musical organizations. We 
had some very clever impersonations of 
Harry James and his orchestra, Dinah 
Shore, Lena Horne, Frances Langford, 
Eleanor Powell, Paulette Goddard, Veronica 
Lake, Dorothy Lamour, and even The 
Voice, complete with his swooners! What 
an interesting time I had as coach of the 
actors and singers! 

You would naturally think that this 
would be a gigantic undertaking, but if 
you divide the rehearsals into two parts, 
acting and singing, you will find that every 
one has a chance to learn his part thor- 
oughly. We finally whipped the production 


A Teacher of Parts 


I thought to myself, “If I am going to teach 
pupils to know themselves, I had better know my- 
self first.” But who am I? Am I the meek, humble 
personality I show to my administrators? Am I the 
slightly autocratic, supposedly omniscient being I 
show to my pupils? Am I the glib hypocrite who 
mouths words of praise to the parents? Or am I 
the giddy screwball type I show to my playmates? 
Or am I the pseudo-intellectual personality I show 
to the literati?—“Cassandra” in The Royal Oak 
(Mich.) Teacher. 


into one complete unit, and even used a 
microphone set-up for the impersonations 
of the movie stars. 

December 7th arrived most suddenly. 
After the bedlam of last-minute prepara- 
tions, we were ready for the curtain call. 
The brilliant lights in the auditorium dim- 
med slowly, and the footlights flooded the 
stage. This was it. 

Never in my short teaching career have 
I heard such enthusiastic audience ap- 
proval. And my club! They had the time 
of their lives putting their uninhibited ener- 
gies into the show. We received our biggest 
laughs when our Joseph, impersonating 
Frank Sinatra, sang and swayed with the 
microphone, his swooners falling all around 
him, Meanwhile, who would have suspected 
that two girls in the audience would con- 
veniently faint and be carried out in a 
stretcher? The audience was still laughing 
after the close of the program. 

These kids certainly deserved praise and 
recognition for their fine work, and my 
attention was called to the excellence and 
abundance of talent in the club which 
might have gone unnoticed in the usual 
play. I thoroughly enjoyed being their dra- 
matic-club sponsor and living with them in 
a new venture of creative writing and ex- 
pression. Doesn’t this prove a point—that 
teen-agers can learn to assume and shoulder 
a responsibility if given a good opportunity? 


Salary Every Month 


How often do your teachers get paid? How did 
you establish that policy? It would not, in all prob- 
ability, cost a cent more to please the teachers in this 
respect. 

My own preference would be 24 semi-monthly 
payments, I think that over a period of years more 
teachers would go to summer school if their money 
came the year around. 

Of course, there is the disadvantage that when you 
divide an annual salary by 24 instead of by 18 or 
20, it seems as small as it is—Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


DIGEST: The “ideas and the intent” of a resolu- 
tion opposing the use of The Reader’s Digest in 
U. S. schools were endorsed by the 1946 New York 
Conference of the American Education Fellowship, 
states Progressive Education, journal of the Fellow- 
ship. The resolution was as follows: 


“Resolution on the Use of The 
Reader's Digest in the Schools 


“Whereas: A number of publications have ex- 
posed the fact that The Reader’s Digest, now widely 
used in the schools, has not lived up to its stated 
claims of being a digest of current material suited 
for school use 

“Whereas: The New Yorker magazine in a series 
of articles has shown on the basis of the record that 
The Reader's Digest indulges in a number of un- 
ethical practices, such as the following: 

“1. It maintains financial relations with insignifi- 
cant magazines for the purpose of ‘planting’ articles 
in those magazines . . . articles which reflect the 
opinions on current questions of the editors of The 
Reader's Digest, and articles which are reprinted in 
The Reader’s Digest. 

“g. It includes in its list of articles numerous 
statements by individuals, these statements written 
expressly for The Reader's Digest notwithstanding 
the fact that the magazine has claimed to present to 
the public a broad digest of information and ma- 
terial. 

“g. Its source of articles runs definitely to writers 
who are anti-labor, isolationist, and generally anti- 
liberal. 

“4. It includes on its staff of editors men who 
were once associated with The American Mercury 
at a time when that publication was known for its 
pro-fascist views. 

“Whereas: These facts, which can be substanti- 
ated, and have been by publications other than The 
New Yorker, notably those published by the jour- 
nalist, George Seldes, indicate that The Reader's 
Digest is essentially dishonest in claiming to be some- 
thing which it is not. 

“NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this body go on record as opposing the further use 
of The Reader's Digest in the schools, and that we 
make our stand known to the members, urging them 
to use their influence to see to it that in those 
schools where it is now used, The Reader’s Digest 
be replaced by materials which are suitable to the 
purposes of education in a democracy.” 


After much debate, “the ideas and the intent” of 
the resolution were endorsed by both the delegates 
(mostly from Eastern states) attending the Cop. 
ference and the members of the national board of 
directors of the Fellowship. But the resolution itself 
was referred to the board of directors for further 
study and revision. Only the final paragraph of the 
resolution was considered to be in need of revision, 
according to Fred Barnes, assistant director of the 
Fellowship, because it might be reminiscent of 
“book-burning.” 

MEETINGS: The following two national conven- 
tions of English and social-studies teachers will be 
held on the same dates, November 28-0, in dif. 
ferent cities: 

National Council of Teachers of English, at At- 
lantic City, N. J. For information, write to Leon C. 
Hood, Scott High School, East Orange, N. J. 

National Council for the Social Studies, at Boston, 
Mass. For information, write to Merril] F. Har: 
shorn, National Council for the Social Studies, 120: 
Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


PAMPHLETS: With the publication of the 120th 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, Toward Mental Health, 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., marked its tenth 
anniversary year as a non-profit educational or- 
ganization and publisher of the series of popular 
10-cent pamphlets which digest authoritative re 
search on current problems. More than 10,0000 
of the monthly Public Affairs Pamphlets have been 
distributed since the Committee’s organization in 
1935. Today more than 60 titles in the current 
series, the Committee announces, present facts and 
information on important economic and social ques 
tions. Toward Mental Health, prepared in cooper 
tion with the National Mental Health Foundation, 
initiates a popular campaign to educate the Amer 
can public to a sound and sympathetic approach 
toward mental illness, and to aid in its early recog 
nition and treatment. Recently the Committe 
launched a series of Public Affairs Filmstrip Packes, 
each containing a pamphlet, a 35 mm. discussion 
filmstrip, and a script for the discussion leader, for 
use in classrooms and with other groups. The two 
packets produced so far are “We Are All Brother” 
and “Foreign Trade—It’s Good Business”. A third 
packet, “Your Stake in Collective Bargaining,” wil 
be issued this fall. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Coasting Along in the Ruts 


pucAToRS in the secondary-school field 

who read Some Went to College, by 
Roland Faunce, emanating from the Michi- 
gan Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, will be impressed with its addition 
to the evidence furnished by the Eight-Year 
Study as to the inconsequential nature of 
traditional curriculum patterns of prepara- 
tion for college. 

The Michigan study reports various fol- 
low-up projects in which the college suc- 
cesses of students prepared in the traditional 
mold were compared with those of students 
prepared in unorthodox fashion. Here, as 
in the Eight-Year Study, no superiority is 
shown for the time-honored “college-prep” 
curriculum. 

The enigma of the attitude of the typical 
college, particularly the typical eastern col- 
lege, toward such evidence is still unsolved. 
What the colleges can hope to gain by fly- 
ing in the face of the facts is the puzzling 
question. The American college is to be 
commended for attempting to select as its 
students those who can make the most of 
what it has to offer; this purpose is laud- 
able, certainly, as long as space is at a 
premium. But the motives which prompt 
the insistence upon an outmoded and dis- 
credited pattern of “preparatory” courses 
are not clear. 

If the “college-prep” students were the 
only victims, one might clothe the thought 
with the protective fabric of poetic justice 
and forget it. But the prescription extends 
its malign influence to the innocent by- 
standers—the eighty per ceut who never 
enter college at all. Remember that the 
typical high school has an enrolment be- 
tween one hundred and two hundred; it 
can offer its pupils very little variety. 


This means that it first makes sure of the 
“college-preparatory” program and then, if 
there is teacher time left, it adds other offer- 
ings. The school superintendent takes no 
liberties with the accreditation of his school 
for college-entrance purposes. Rather, he 
would better set his coat-tail afire and jump 
off the high-school building. In this he 
would attract less attention and do himself 
less damage. 

Let us who labor in the secondary field, 
however, be honest and admit that if the 
college-preparatory pattern were abolished 
today no one would be more flustered than 
we. For so long a time have we been told 
what knowledge is worthwhile, that our 
first reaction might well be resentment at 
the sudden and ruthless removal of the 
security of dictatorship. How long it would 
take us to develop some ideas of our own, 
nobody knows. After all, maybe the colleges 
could argue that they are now benevolently 
saving us from ourselves. 

In such an emergency one group of 
people would be ‘way ahead of us—the 
parents. Parents are fed up with the tradi- 
tional offerings. Those of us who do muster 
the courage to experiment with the second- 
ary-school curriculum have much less 
trouble with the parents than with, for 
example, the faculty. Father and Mother 
are beginning to suspect that something 
better could be put before Aloysius and 
Candace—something less like medicine and 
more like food. How long they will endure 
a curriculum which defines a high-school 
teacher as a person whose business it is to 
compel adolescents to do things they would 
not otherwise do, is a real question. 

It would seem that the colleges should 
take the initiative in finding more de- 
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fensible methods of identifying good col- 
lege prospects. In the interest of peace and 
cooperation they should not wait for pres- 
sures from the secondary-field. Such pres- 
sures, to be effective, might well reach the 
point of strife and vilification, and educated 
people should be able to get at the optimum 
practice without that. 

The colleges have in these times tre- 
mendous opportunities and tremendous re- 
sponsibilities. One of those responsibilities 
is this: an unswerving search for the truth. 
College faculties are pre-eminently fortu- 


Realistic Consumer Education 


Since we are entering upon an era of conspicuous 
consumption on the part of the whole mass of 
American people, it would also seem that consumer 
education ought to receive much greater attention. 
What could be more educationally utilitarian than 
to require every student to complete a full term's 
study in consumer science? 

Both producer and consumer ought to benefit in 
the long run from a fearless, scientific study of 
consumer problems—with no punches pulled. Dur- 
ing the war we have had the spectacle of govern- 
ment purchasing conducted on a rigorously scientific 
basis, side by side with consumer purchasing which 
was uninformed, blind, and haphazard. Manufac- 
turers who were obliged by the terms of their 
government contracts to maintain prescribed stand- 
ards—and who actually had to furnish in sworn 
affidavits affirmation of the carbon content of a 
steel, the analysis of a plastic, and the like—con- 
tinued in too many cases to offer to the public un- 
classified, ungraded goods whose quality the con- 
sumer had to take on trust. 

Government purchasing agents availed themselves 
of scientific knowledge and tests in buying shoes 
and similar articles for our servicemen and women. 
Imagine the Congressional investigations if they 
hadn't! But most civilians still continued to ease 
their bunions into shoes bought on the rule-of- 
thumb principle that “If you pay enough, it’s good; 
and if you pay less—well, what can you expect?”— 
Jerome Carwin in High Points. 


nate in the opportunities which they have as 
individuals enjoyed in publicly supported 
or privately endowed institutions of higher 
learning. If che college professor cannot be 
expected to find and follow the truth, 
whether that truth please him or not, no. 
body can. 

Here in the area of “college preparation” 
is an instance where it is comfortable to 
coast along in the ruts of traditional prac. 
tice, but in which the truth appears to lead 
to a different course of action. 

HEBER HINDs RYAN 


Conservation Plan 


Members of the workshop, in agreement with 
most students of the problem, emphasized the prin- 
ciple that conservation, instead of being taught as 
a separate subject, should be an emphasis running 
through many fields of subject-matter—science, agri- 
culture, home economics, social studies, and others, 

Many individual teachers in these various fields 
are doing effective teaching of conservation, but 
until conservation facts and principles permeate the 
entire curriculum from the kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade, the schools will not be rendering the 
service they should. In order that they may do », 
local school administrators and their staffs should 
cooperate in the systematic revision of their cur 
riculums. The curriculums should provide for the 
study of conservation not only from printed ma- 
terials but also by first-hand field experience. 

Every community has a wealth of resources which 
can be used in the direct study of conservation 
problems: fields, forests, streams, parks, mines, 
quarries, factories, waterworks, and so on. Each 
school should prepare and keep up-to-date an in- 
ventory of these. Where possible, schools should ac 
quire tracts of land on which they can observe 
natural processes related to conservation and prac 
tice reforestation and other conservation measures. 
High-school and elementary-school supervisors, in 
evaluating schools, should take cognizance of the 
ways in which conservation is taught and practiced. 
—R. H. Ecketserry in Educational Research Bul- 
letin. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —*% 


Court Rules Broadly on Problem 
of ‘‘Similar Positions”’ 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


In New York State there is a legal definition of 
“similar” in the statute stating that when a position 
is abolished the teacher holding that position shall 
be placed on the preferred list of candidates for 
appointment to any subsequent vacancy in a similar 
office. 

In an important recent case the court, following 
the general rule of law which states that the term 
“similar office” must be given a broad interpretation, 
held that the position of supervising principal of 
Columbus Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., was similar to the office of principal of New 
Rochelle High School. The court said: 

“The legislature in enacting such a provision 
foresaw the obvious fact that if any position were 
abolished there would ordinarily be no identical 
position in existence, or the office or position would 
not have been abolished.” “ ‘Similar’ must be broad- 
ly interpreted,” said the Justice, which in some re- 
spects brings the interpretation of the word in con- 
fict with state department rulings. Some of these 
rulings have narrowed the interpretation to such an 
extent that the word “similar” has been considered 
to mean “nearly identical.” 

The court held that “a broad interpretation is 
demanded, if for no other reason than the advance- 
ment of public service in the administration of 
public schools.” “The two offices were defined in the 
same grade as secondary schools. . . . The funda- 
mental essential characteristics of the office or po- 
‘ition are alike. The titles are identical. Each calls 
for executive ability. The incumbent of each is pri- 
marily a principal and incidentally a teacher. The 
principal, although an executive, still remains a 
teacher, as a judge of a court a lawyer. The qualities 
that go to make up a principal are inherent in a 
teacher. To properly supervise others one must un- 
derstand and in the event of an emergency be ready 
‘© perform the duties of the subordinate. To pe- 
talize a superior for performing extracurricular du- 
ties of an inferior nature would as an example be 
most harmful and at the same time unjust to the in- 
dividual. 

“Human nature in public service is no different 
than in private enterprise. Deprived of the hope of 


advancement, officers and employees are prone to be- 
come drones and watchers of the clock. Surely the 
more advanced positions are not dissimilar by rea- 
son of the fact that they open up larger fields, re- 
quiring more study, greater knowledge, a higher 
degree of skill, longer hours, or increased financial 
return.” 

Justice Hinkley, who wrote the foregoing opinion, 
saw clearly the psychological implications that are 
so often overlooked or forgotten by boards of edu- 
cation, 

Too frequently some boards fail to recognize the 
abilities within their gates, and employ outsiders 
with less ability and training. This naturally has a 
tendency to discourage and demoralize the school 
system. Teachers often take extra courses, get extra 
degrees, prepare themselves for advancement in 
their own school systems, only to find the door shut 
when an opportunity occurs for advancement in the 
community. 

It is strange that some boards of education— 
usually made up of business men—ignore this fac- 
tor. There are, of course, boards that give careful 
consideration to the qualifications of staff members 
when new positions open up, and their communities 
are known for the high morale and earnestness of 
their teaching forces. Education is a business as well 
as a profession, and just as in business, opportunity 
for advancement to a better position should be evi- 
dent. 

The court decision was in accordance with the 
long-followed definition of “similar” as meaning a 
partial resemblance only, nearly corresponding, re- 
sembling in many respects, having general likeness, 
but not identical. The term does not mean “the 
same” or “identical in form or substance.” 

This decision has overruled the narrow and 
limited interpretation used by the State Commissioner 
of Education in several prior decisions. 

The case itself arose out of a previous case in 
which the principal of the school was principal not 
only of the junior high school but also of the ele- 
mentary school. That is, he held two positions. 

The board of education separated the two po- 
sitions, appointing a new principal over the junior 
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high school. The principal who had held the two 
posts claimed the right to the principalship of the 
junior high school, for he had acquired tenure as a 
junior-high-school principal. 

The board claimed it had abolished the old po- 
sitions, although the same teachers and the same 
pupils attended the school as before. The Commis- 
sioner of Education, however, held that the “new” 
position of junior-high-school principal was not 
“similar” to the “old” position because the principal 
no longer was principal of two schoels. 

This ruling of course was not in accordance with 
the definition of “similar,” since the position did not 
need to embrace both elementary- and high-school 
levels to make it “similar.” The term “similar” did 
not mean “identical,” nor have the connotation of 
being the same in form or substance. 

The two schools functioned exactly as they had 
for several years, and the former principal had ob- 
tained tenure status in both schools. 

It was this case, and some similar narrow de- 
cisions of the Commissioner of Education, that lead 
to the introduction that year into the New York 
State Legislature of a bill giving teachers the right to 
try cases in the courts. Previously teachers were un- 
able to bring an action against boards of education 
in the courts. An appeal in general had to be made 
to the Commissioner of Education, and his decision 
was final. 

A number of the decisions by the Commissioner 
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of Education merely stated that the positions jp. 
volved were not “similar.” No explanations of 
these positions were not similar were given. Neithe 
boards of education nor teachers were ever sure of 
the meaning of “similar,” for the Commissioner jp 
reporting a decision failed to define his interpyet. 
tion of the word “similar.” 

The justice's decision in this case was clear, oop. 
cise, and definite as to the meaning of the wor 
“similar” as applied to positions in schools. 

The principal, Mr. Taylor, was appointed to the 
junior high school after the junior-high-school po. 
sition was separated from the elementary-school po. 
sition. Thereafter the junior high school was abol. 
ished and Taylor was placed on the preferred lig 
for another position—when it became available 
a junior-high-school principal. In the meantime al] 
junior high schools in New Rochelle were abolished 
or absorbed into the senior high schools. 

When a senior-high-school principal retired, Tay. 
lor claimed the right to be appointed to the high- 
school position, since he had been the principal ofa 
junior high school. The court held the two positions 
similar and ordered Taylor appointed to the prind- 
palship of any high school where there was a w- 
cancy. 

See Taylor v. Board of Education. 184 Misc, am 
(N.Y.) 53 N.Y.S. (2nd) 377. Judgment confirmed in 
general by Appellate Division 58 N.Y.S. 322 (1945) 
and later by the Court of Appeals, 1946. 


A Pair of Dice and Some Guidance 


After the class party at a downtown cafeteria the 
day school closed, Joseph, encircled by a few of his 
classmates at the bottom of the stairs, was throwing 
dice. He was reveling in being able to snap his 
fingers and call out numbers. He did not see nor 
hear his teacher come down the stairs, and not until 
he saw her feet did he realize that she had wit- 
nessed the dice-throwing incident. He stood up, held 
out the dice to her. The expression on his face was 
a mixture of shame, fear, and sheepishness as he 
looked at her. 

Much to his surprise and that of the small audi- 
ence, he heard the teacher refuse to accept the 
dice, saying that as she did not indulge in this she 
had really no use for the box-shaped squares. With 
a puzzled frown he asked her why wouldn't she 
take the dice anyway and throw them away, as had 
his previous teachers. She replied that he could 
throw them away himself if he wished to. If she did 
take them, nothing would prevent him from buying 
another pair at the corner store. 


Joseph voluntarily said that he would throw the 
dice away. His face was a study of surprise as he 
heard his teacher say she did not want him to make 
any promises just for the sake of making a promise; 
she would prefer he made no promises and do what 
he thought was best. There was no feeling of a 
“holier-than-thou” atmosphere. There was tens 
ness, yes, but also friendliness. . . . 

Some weeks later Joseph met the teacher in town 
one day and they exchanged greetings. He seemed ill 
at ease, shifting from one foot to the other. Finally 
he blurted out, “Do you remember the dice I had?” 
When the teacher replied with a smile that she re 
membered, he held his head high, looked at be 
squarely, almost defiantly, and proudly announced 
that he had thrown them away and “I won't touc 
them anymore.” 

Yes, this was guidance at a class party. There # 
discipline in guidance. But discipline is not synony- 
mous with punishment—LimuiAn A. Givens it 
Hawaii Educational Review. 
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This Might be Your Classroom .. . 
and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, 
the pupils would please you with their interest 
and responsiveness. 


Consider These Functions of 
Wall Displays 


Motivation: Large, colorful displays in them- 
selves attract interest. In a geography recitation, 
for example, when a map is used with a timely 
picture; or, in a current events discussion, you 
have a perfect “geography readiness” situation. 


Application: Nystrom maps now supply chil- 
dren with both the “where” and the “why” 
information, and contain a wealth of material 
which children use in relationship studies. The 
new maps contain both natural and cultural 
patterns which lead children to make compari- 
sons. Comparisons, in turn, lead to the discovery 
of principles. 


Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is 
used very frequently to “fix” concepts. Tests can 
often be made to take the form of interesting 
games when your room is equipped with well- 
chosen maps and charts. 


Nystrom offers visual aid material for: 
1. Beginners’ Geography 
2. Intermediate and ree divalie 
Geography 
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222G—22" Graphic Project Globe. 


3. Air-Age Geography 

4. Physiology and 
Hygiene 

5. History 


Send for New D6c46 
Catalog 


The Nystrom catalog should 

be a part of your profes- 

sional library. It gives you 

complete description and 

prices of all new types of 

maps, globes and charts— 

with many colored illustra- 

tions. Just paste the attached 

coupon to a penny postcard 

and mail to receive your 

copy. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the D6c46 Nystrom cata- 
log and any other descriptive literature you might 
have concerning the following subjects in which we 
are particularly interested. 


| 3 Hen” 


Biology 
Civics 
Literature 


Safety 
American History 


| } World History 


@.A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Ave. 
CHICAGO 18 ILLINOIS 
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JOHN CARR DUFF and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


High-School Personnel Work Today, by 
ANE WarTERS. New York: McGraw-Hill 
k Company, 1946. 277 pages, $2.50. 

High-School Personnel Work Today is divided into 
three sections: Personnel Work in High School— 
What and Whither?, The Student Personnel Services 
in High School, and the Epilogue. Administrators, 
specialists in personnel, and other faculty members 
will be interested in the chapters on in-service edu- 
cation and research evaluation. 

The study was apparently written originally as a 
doctoral dissertation—it is the result of disciplined 
professional research. The book is less readable than 
one prepared for casual readers, but the scope of the 
study and the author's discrimination in the use of 
references make it an important addition in the 
personnel field. 

The bibliography is comprehensive. It is divided 
into six areas, which makes it exceedingly valuable 
for reference. " 

This volume might well be used by specialists in 


personnel and by administrators who are plannig 
a personnel program, or by those who wish t 
evaluate one already functioning. 


Amy HILKER 

Dean of Students 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, L.L, N.Y. 


Science for Everyday Use, by Victor C. 
SmitH and B. B. VANcE. Chicago: J. B 
Lippincott Company, 1946. 732 pages, 
$1.96. 

This text, written in a clear and interesting style 
and adaptable to either eighth- or ninth-grade 
science classes, presents an easily understood and 
comprehensive picture of the field of science. The 
emphasis is on understanding and recall of prin 
ciples rather than on drill. The scientific vocabulay 
is adequate but not over-emphasized. 

Noteworthy features include the following: sig 





MATHEMATICS 


Schorling, Clark and Smith have always been interested in the discovering 
student. Their books do not merely tell the student what to do: they 
skillfully lead him to discover facts and methods for himself. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 5, New York 





FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE: BASIC COURSE 
FIRST AND SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRAS 
MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRIES 


T. L. Engle has written a psychology in answer to a growing demand in 
high schools—a clear, straightforward presentation which will help the 
student understand himself and others. 


PSYCHOLOGY: PRINCIPLES & APPLICATIONS 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 
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nificant, up-to-date, and thought-provoking illus- 
trations appear on nearly every page; appropriate 
individual and group activities are suggested in 
every chapter; effective demonstrations and experi- 
ments are outlined; usable reviews, testing de- 
vices, and bibliographies conclude each chapter; 
visual aids, with an emphasis on motion pictures 
and filmstrips, are integrated into the text. 

The organization is unique and unusually sig- 
nificant. The material is logically organized into 
six large units which are divided into three chap- 
ters each, and these are further subdivided into a 
total of 108 lessons of uniform length, yet it is 
sufficiently flexible to allow for varied school situ- 
ations and pupil abilities and to stimulate desirable 
teacher-pupil planning. 


H. R. ARNOLD 
High School 
East McKeesport, Pa. 


Within the Americas, by EvizaBeTH CoL- 
LETTE, TOM Peete Cross, and ELMer C. 
STAUFFER. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1946. 539 pages, $2.32. 

This latest edition of an earlier series is an in- 
geniously organized anthology containing a wealth 
of literature about the life and culture of the 
peoples of the two American continents. The selec- 
tions carry the reader from Alaska to Terra del 
Fuego. 

Intended for English classes in the junior high 
school, the material may well be used to supplement 
work in social studies. High-school pupils and adults, 
too, will find much to interest them in the pages of 
this book. The content is diverse enough to include 
work from Whitman to present-day authors. At the 
end of each unit there are purposeful teaching aids, 
%© presented as to stimulate the reader. For further 
study the authors have listed, with brief annotations, 
books and articles dealing with the content of the 
preceding unit. 

The format is unusually attractive. The blue- 
green binding of this 9% inch x 7 inch book, 
together with the illustration of the cowboy and 
the gaucho on the cover, catches the eye and “invites 
one in.” The printing (two columns to a page) is 
On a better grade of paper than has been available 
for some time. The volume is generously supplied 
with pictures, ranging from smal] sketches to full- 
page illustrations in color. Find the boy who will 
hot be doubly thrilled with the pages devoted to 
Stevenson's Treasure Island because of the many 
fascinating pictures those pages contain! 

The numerous stories, legends, verses, biographi- 
al sketches, and songs are presented with a unity 
which, while not presenting all the social back- 





| Public Affairs | 
FILMSTRIP PACKETS 
| for Classroom Use | 





No. 1. We Are All Brothers (Rev. 1946) 


Adapted from THE RACES OF MANKIND, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85 by Ruth Bene- 
dict and Gene Weltfish. 

Complete packet contains: 1) PICTURE STORY 
FILMSTRIP, 35mm., 54 frames, runs about 20 min- 
utes; 2) SCRIPT, comment to match frames, discus- 
sion ideas; 3) PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET No. 
85, The Races of Mankind, 32 pages, Reinhardt draw- 


ings. Cost: $2.00 including mailing. 


Related Classroom Aids: 

1) MEET YOUR RELATIVES, lively 24 page il- 
lustrated lecture in musical comedy form. Adapted 
from The Races of Mankind. Cost: 5¢ each. 

2) Poster size “blowups” of Reinhardt drawings in 
The Races of Mankind pamphlet. 

Cost: Set of 8, $1.10; 15¢ each. 


No. 2. Foreign Trade— 
It's Good Business (1946) 


Adapted from WHAT FOREIGN TRADE 
MEANS TO YOU, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 99 by Maxwell Stewart. 


Complete packet contains: 1) PICTURE STORY 
FILMSTRIP, 35mm., 57 frames, runs about 12 min- 
utes; 2) SCRIPT brings discussion during film show- 
ing: 3) FOREIGN TRADE COMICSTRIP BOOK- 

T, 4color, 16 pages entitled “Out Of The Past— 
A Clue To The Future”; 4) PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLET No, 99, What Foreign Trade Means To 
You. 32 pages, illustrated. 


Cost: $2.50 including mailing. 


No. 3. Your Stake in (Oct. 1946) 
Collective Bargaining 


Adapted from Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 117 
by Thomas Carskadon and S. T. Williamson. 


Prepared in cooperation with The Gey ae 
Fund. Complete packet contains: 1) PICTURE 
STORY FILMSTRIP, 35mm., about 60 ae runs 
about 20 minutes; 2) SCRIPT providing discussion 
during film showing; 3) PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAM- 
PHLET No. 117, Your Stake in Collective Bargaining, 
32 pages, illustrated. Cost: $2.50 including mailing. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
22 East 38th St., New York 16 
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E. B. de Sauzé 


Director of Foreign 
Languages, Cleve- 
land Public Schools 


Director of School 
of French, Western 
Reserve University 
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NOUVEAU 
COURS PRATIQUE 


de Francais pour Commencants 


A first-year text—the con- 
crete commemoration of 
the Silver Jubilee of the 
CLEVELAND PLAN for the 
Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages. Size 6” x 94%”. 288 
pages. 50 illustrations. 
Workbook available with 
supplementary classroom 
and home assignments. 


Write for descriptive 
circular 
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grounds of the countries studied, encourages the 
reader to take just what the authors suggest, 4 
pleasant armchair journey through the Americas.” 


HELEN FuRNIss BILas 
Junior High School 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


This Our World: A Pageant of World His. 
tory, by ArTHUR C. BINING, ARTHUR C, 
HOWLAND, and RICHARD L. SHRYOCK. New 
York: Newson & Co., 1946. 680 pages, 
$2.80. 

This world-history textbook is an admirable at. 
tempt to condense mankind's history into 6y 
reading pages; but for secondary-school use, ex. 
cept for superior students, it is too much the work 
of the subject-conscious scholar and too little that 
ef the pupil-conscious teacher. 

Commendable features of the volume are its large- 
paged, double-columned format, with clear type 
and headlined paragraphs throughout. The schol- 
arship is generally sound, the index better than 
average, and each unit is introduced by a preview. 
There is an abundance of illustrations. 

Each of the 62 chapters concludes with seven to 
fourteen questions on the text, a list of four to ten 
pupil activities, and a reading list classified accord- 
ing to “Elementary,” “Advanced,” and “Biography 
and Historical Fiction.” The publisher's promise of 
a darker binding is well taken. 

On the debit side, however—knowledge appean 
for knowledge’s sake; the broad lessons of history 
are not sufficiently pointed up. New words and 
phrases are too seldom explained in the text, nor are 
there vocabulary lists. There is a dearth of stimu- 
lating excerpts from source materials, pupil activities 
are unclassified, and reading lists are unannotated 
The chronological sequence of the units preclude 
continuity in the development of long-term concepts, 
Except for four half-page maps, there is no color. 

Space which could be saved by giving les 
attention to the tactical details of World Wars! 
and II might well be used for pupil-conscious 
motivations to precede each unit, once the present 
“previews” have been more accurately placed # 
content summaries. 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 
John Marshall High School 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Teaching the Evolution of Civilization, by 
Cares H. Jupp. New York: The Mac 
millan Co., 1946. 137 pages, $1.50. 

The teachers of Santa Barbara, with the assistance 
of Dr. Judd and Superintendent Rudolf D. Lind- 
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quist, have developed a new organization of social 
studies in the junior high school and have prepared 
new teaching materials. Both are the product of 
many attempts to provide interesting material re- 
lating to significant aspects of life. 

The organization presented is significant for its 
omissions as well as its inclusions. Selected topics 
take the place of inclusive surveys. The seventh- 
grade course, “Civilization and Invention,” deals 
with simple and advanced cultures, and with cultural 
as well as material inventions. In the eighth grade, 
“Cooperation and Industry” gives attention to lan- 
guage, number, weights and measures, time, money 
and exchange, communication, and to organized 
forms of cooperation exemplified in several indus- 
tries. The theme of the ninth-grade course is “Gov- 
ernment,” which is approached through purpose and 
function rather than form. Each of the units is 
briefly described. 

The materials proposed by Dr. Judd take the 
form of “reading units,” similar to the “Lessons in 
Community and National Life” of World War I 
which Dr. Judd edited. These are designed to be 
interesting accounts which give an organized body of 
knowledge on the basis of which students may do 
additional reading and study. Two of the reading 
units are included, those on “Beginnings of Modern 
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Living in Our 
Communities 


Civics for Young Citizens 
by Edward Krug and I. James Quillen 


“|. should make civics the vital kind of learning and 
teaching experience that thoughtful educators and laymen 
want it to be...” from the May 1946 Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals. 


Write for 32-page prospectus—SP 119 
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Industrial Civilization” and “The Tennessee Val- 


ley.” J.C.A. 


Radio, the Fifth Estate, by JuprrH C. WAL- 
LER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1946, 483 pages, $3.40. 

Radio, the Fifth Estate is an excellent book to put 
into the hands of anyone who contemplates prepar- 
ing for radio work of any kind, from announcer or 
commentator to program director, The author is 
herself Director of Public Service for the National 
Broadcasting Company, and brings to her book the 
practical experience gained through years of work in 
this field. The result is a text which describes the 
actual working of a large radio network. Included 
are chapters dealing with the structure and organ- 
ization of broadcasting systems, program planning 
and types of programs, the organization and promo- 
tion of broadcasting systems, and the work of edu- 
cational stations and radio workshops. 

As Miss Waller states, the book, written as a 
result of her work with the National Broadcasting 
Company, describes programs and radio institutes 
carried out by that network in connection with 
Northwestern University, Stanford University, and 
the University of California at Los Angeles. The 
programs and practices cited are, therefore, limited 
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The CLEARING House 


THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


Published bi-monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, the JOURNAL presents representative views in the 
general field of Education. Each issue contains articles on the 
varying phases of the current situation. Each issue includes the 
Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional and 


cultural books for the teacher's library. 


Now in the Twenty-Fourth Year of Publication 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Book REVIEWS 


to those of that particular network. Procedures are 
so generally similar throughout the different net- 
works, however, that the patterns described may be 
ysed and cited as typical of the entire industry. 

This is not a text for the student who wishes to 
become a radio engineer, but there is one chapter, 
contributed by Walter Lanterman, which describes 
the functions of the radio engineer and the en- 
gineering department. It is not a technical chapter 
and serves merely to round out the picture of an en- 
tire network system. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to outlining the functions of the various 
departments needed to carry out the work of a 
broadcasting system and to describing programs 
which have been produced. 

It is to be regretted that the section devoted to 
Educational Broadcasting and Radio Workshops 
could not have been expanded and enlarged to in- 
dude outlines for programs which would be prac- 
tical and feasible for these two groups. 

A glossary of radio terms and an excellent bib- 
liography should be helpful to both the teacher and 
the student using this text, 


IRENE F, CYPHER 
School of Education 
New York University 





STANDARD TESTS 


For Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Colleges 


Acorn National A ptitude Tests 
Academic Aptitude Tests (Verbal) 


To indicate aptitude for professional work such 
as law, medicine, teaching, etc. 

Academic Aptitude Tests (Non-Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, 
chemistry, etc. 

Mechanical Aptitude Tests 


To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 


Clerical Aptitude Tests 


To indicate fitness for clerical work. 


Inventory of Vocational Interests 
Indicates clearly major and minor occupational 
interests. 
Specimen Set of $ Aptitude Tests—$2.00 
Specimen, any Aptitude Test—S0¢ 


National Achievement Tests 


Test for High School Entrants; Social Studies, 
‘9; American Hist.-Govt.-Problems of Democracy, 
9-12 & College; Health Education Test, 7-12 & Col- 
lege; General Science, 7-9, General Mathematics, 
7-9; English, 7-12; College En lish; Literature, 7-12; 
High School Reading, 7-12; Spelling, 7-9 & 10-12; 
Vocabulary, 7-12. 

Specimen Set High School Tests—$!.00 
Specimen any Achievement Test—!S¢. and Battery Test—25¢ 
Specimen Set Elementary Schoo! Tests—$i.00 

New Tests in preparation in Health, 3-8 & 3-6; 
Business Aptitude; World History; Biology; Chem- 
istry & Physics. 


ACORN PUBLISHING CO. 








Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
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Basketball . . . Volleyball 
Soccer .. . . Softball 
Touch Football .... Golf 
Tennis ... Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 





TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It offers 
a coordinated selection of 215 tested, competi- 
tive athletic skills games for improving pupils’ 
skills in 8 chief sports. The book makes scoring 
games of the skills themselves. And there's a 
chapter of graduated skills games on each sport. 


In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teaching 
an athletic skills program are developed in terms 
of accepted educational principles. And instead 
of calling for more money for athletic equip- 
ment, this book throughout is full of informa- 
tion on ways and means of providing equipment 
at little cost . . . or no cost whatever. Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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STAFF HANDBOOK 
for the 
HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


By Cari G, MILLER 


This booklet, prepared by an ex- 
perienced teacher and student adviser 
outlines the duties of staff members and 
provides rules for the editorial and busi- 
ness groups. A copy in the hands of each 
member of the staff of your school paper 
will save hours of the counselor's time. 
There are chapters on general policies, 
duties of each member of the staff, rules 
for copy and makeup, copy reading and 
proof reading signs and rules for style. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


This Outline contains brief characteriza- 
tions of 110 modern American and British 
authors with suggestions for the study of 
their writings. The “Guide to the Study 
of Any Author” and the references to the 
sources of information about modern au- 
thors and their works, found in this Out- 
line, are particularly helpful, Price ..$.25 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A valuable visual aid for Students, Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 


Contains a map of the British Isles, show- 
ing birthplaces of writers; a chronological 
list of English rulers; border sketches of 
writers, costumes of various periods, im- 
portant buildings; modes of transporta- 
tion and more. 


Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” x 28”. 
Price $1.00. 


MAP OF AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 
An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of Ameri- 
can Literature. As a visual aid, it contains 
hundreds of titles and authors geographi- 
cally placed, with date of writing or of 
publishing. 


Size 25” x 38”. Price $1.00. 


Special 
Both Maps for $1.75 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 








Leisure Time Education, by ANNA May 
Jones. New York: Harper & Bros., ig46, 


235 pages, $2.75. 


We have discovered, if we have paid attention to 
the phenomena of our civilization, that the margin 
of time not required for shop and office and sleep 
may not afford more generous recreational and cyl. 
tural opportunities in direct ratio to its clock-hour 
expansion. Anyone who knows the culture of village 
and farm of previous centuries must be struck with 
the vigorous leisure-time occupations of men and 
women whose work-days were long and conveniences 
few. 


The busy war-years evidenced qualitatively a 
grave abuses of leisure time as did the relatively 
stagnant thirties. Psychological readiness to exploit 
leisure hours fruitfully may be quite as important 
as the hours themselves. 


Anna May Jones, an educational and vocational 
counselor of the New York City public schools, has 
prepared Leisure Time Activities for teachers and 
group leaders of boys and girls of junior- and 
senior-high-school age, to aid them to develop such 
readiness. The book contains carefully tested out- 
lines for discussion and participation by young 
people in activities, suggestions for curriculum em- 
phasis, information regarding hobbies and talents, 
after-school opportunities, community agencies, lei- 
sure-time guidance, and the administration of le. 
sure-time education functions. A generous bibliog: 
raphy completes the volume. 

Now that the pressure of war-time services of 
school staff and pupils and parents has relaxed, em- 
phasis on youth in his cultural environment be 
comes paramount again. Teachers and all other aler 
adults will welcome the appearance of such hand- 
books as this of Miss Jones. P.W.LC. 


Secondary Education in the South, edited by 
W. Carson Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, and 
ArNoLp K. Kinc. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1946. 269 


pages, $3. 


This book is composed of 14 chapters, each pre 
pared by a person engaged in some phase of edu: 
cational work in the South. Even though the dif 
ferent chapters were written by different people 
there is integration and continuity in the book—due 
largely, no doubt, to the able leaders chosen 
write the different chapters, plus the planning, oF 
ganizing, and editing that was so ably done by the 
editors. It is an illustration of the fact that dif 
ferent persons can cooperatively prepare a volume 
with some continuity. 
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Reading .... . Listening 
... Writing . . . Speaking 


A 20-unit textbook on social-studies 


COMMUNICATIONS skills 


Each of the 20 units in this book is aimed at improving the pupils’ abilities in one 
of the communications skills which is important to effective work in the social-studies 








P classroom. 
a Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS early—in upper elementary grades, junior high 
xploit school, or the first year of high school. Then teachers in the higher grades will have 
oxtent fewer complaints, (“They don’t understand what they read” . . . “They can’t compre- 

hend graphs, maps, statistical matter” . . . “They don’t know how to use reference ma- 
inn terial” . . . “They can’t write reports” . . . “They can’t listen intelligently” . . . “They 
7 don’t know how to take part in a discussion or give an oral report.”) Order a copy for 
aie 30-day free examination, and see what a lift this teaching aid offers you in your work. 
el A classroom set of 30 copies is only $27—and we can ship quantity orders promptly 
aan for Fall 1946 use. 
=| SOCIAL IES SKILLS 
young 
=1§ -STUD : 
alents, 
ss, lei- 7 * e . 
fe with Individual Self-Testing Key 
ibliog- 
Ben By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
mie Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 
nt be . How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use ag Index 
r alert . How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
hand- . How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
LC. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial ee and Maps 
. How to Use a Ma 16. How to Read Percentages, imates, and 
. How to Use an A Figures 

ed by . How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion 19. How to Give an Oral — 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. Fs‘ 
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Organization 
and 


Supervision 


of 
Guidance 


by 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page book 
is kept within easy reach for continuous use by 
thousands of high-school principals, guidance di- 
rectors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 

idance experts and authorities, gathered by 

tor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
He has developed in Providence, R.L, one of the 
finest guidance programs of any public school 
system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
Il. Personnel Records and Research 
IIL. The Interview and Individua! Adjustment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day Schools 
XL. The Supervision of Guidance 
XII. Guidance for Adults 
Appennoix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up Stud- 
ies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—Net prof. price, $2.92 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 





The book is one of the Sesquicentennial Publig. 
tions of the University of North Carolina, and the 
primary purpose of the authors is to give the reade; 
a brief sketch of the growth and development of 
secondary education in the South since the turn of 
the century, with special emphasis upon what has 
happened during the past twenty-five years. 

The authors discuss the educational developmen: 
in the South in a much broader context than 5 
usually used by educational writers. It is the cop. 
tention of the authors that the secondary school ha 
been, is now, and will continue to be interested jp 
the general improvement of living conditions in the 
South. This theme is emphasized by Carson Ryan in 
the foreword when he refers to the “Southern Study” 
in these words: 

“One of the most significant facts about this 
study was the stated purpose under which it op. 
erated: ‘Improving Living in the South.’ Simple 
though it seems, this statement of purpose has in it 
a whole philosophy of life and education. It assume 
that it is the task of education to help every indi- 
vidual develop himselt to the maximum, to create 
optimum conditions and methods of learning asa 
preparation for optimum living in a democratic 
society, It assumes a direct relationship between 
education and the economic welfare of all, not neces- 
sarily in terms of a limited type of vocational train. 
ing, but with full recognition of the essential inter- 
relatedness of practical preparation for work and 
better human living. It assumes an education that is 
by no means confined to skills and factual materials, 
but looks upon these as only one part of a prepara 
tion that includes health (physical and mental), the 
fine arts, work experiences, and learning how to live 
with others.” 

This book is a “must” for those interested in 
securing a bird’s-eye-view of what has happened 
educationally in the South during the past forty 
years and what is likely to happen during the next 
decade. The general theme of the book and the 
point of view of the authors concerning community 
education, resource education, local and _ regional 
planning, and the many illustrations showing how 
what went on in the schools was more and mort 
relevant to the immediate future, make it a must 
for all people in secondary education who are it 
terested in the development of a more functional 
secondary-school curriculum. 


CHaARLes A, LEE 
Professor of Education 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 112) 


NORWALK: The reluctant agreement of the 
“highly conservative board of education” of Nor- 
walk, Conn., to bargain collectively with the local 
teachers’ union, after 230 of the 236 Norwalk teach- 
ers had returned their 1946-47 contracts unsigned, 
was reported in this department in the September 
issue. But the “happy ending” to the story was pre- 
mature. When the board had agreed to bargain 
gllectively, the teachers proceeded to do so by re- 
questing salary increases. The board then backed 
down on the bargaining agreement, states the New 
York Post. As this is written, the teachers have again 
returned their contracts unsigned. With opening of 
school approaching, the teachers stated that they 
would “delay their return to duty” until they got 
full union recognition and collective bargaining on 
their salary demands. (Later news: After a g-day 
strike that delayed the opening of the schools, the 
teachers won a substantial increase, and have re- 
turned to duty.) 


ADULT EDUCATION: On a grant of about 
$24,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, a one-year 
experiment in adult education, aimed at raising the 
educational level of Negro adults who have com- 
pleted less than 5 years of school, is being sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The 1940 census 
dassified about 10,000,000 of the 74,000,000 adults in 
the U. S. as “functionally illiterate”—that is, persons 
% years of age or older who have completed less 
than 5 years of school. Almost 3,000,000 of the 
10900,000 functionally illiterate adults were Ne- 
goes. “Similar findings by Selective Service System 
oficials,” states U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker, “clearly demonstrate the need 
for such a project as this.” Cooperating in the proj- 
tct are numerous educational specialists, educa- 
tional institutions, Negro groups, and national or- 
ganizations. At Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., 
aspecial instructional guide will be developed, and 
teachers will be trained for the work, which then 
will be tried out in four selected areas, 


TEETH: More than half the people in the U. S. 
never brush their teeth, states National Parent 
Teacher. Seems that a member of the American 
Dental Association made this discovery. He decided 
that each person who does brush his teeth would 
we 2 toothbrushes a year. Then he found that in 
145, some 106,000,000 toothbrushes were sold—or 
tnough, he figures, for 53,000,000 addicts. The others 
“tither clean their teeth with odd inventions of 
their own or they just don’t bother.” 


(Continued on page 128) 








“This shelf contains 
The Journal of Educa- 
tion for the past five 
years complete” 


So stated the head of a certain teachers 
college as he showed a visitor around the 


library. 


He went on to explain: “This maga- 
zine touches hundreds of teaching and ad- 
ministrative problems every year and by 
keeping current and back copies within 
easy reach of our students, we can get them 
to dig up useful material on almost any 
topic we want them to think about.” 


The Journal reflects educational prog- 
ress, Every issue brings you, in concise, 
time-saving form, answers you are look- 
ing for. The higher your IQ and the 
lower your LPDT,* the better you will 
like it. 

But don’t discard back numbers merely 
because the Journal is so up-to-date and 
newsy. Its news and articles have extraordi- 
naty keeping qualities. Look back at any 
issue of the past five years and judge for 
yourself ! 


* Love of Professional Double-Talk 


The Journal of Education 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Announces Its 
Silver 
Anniversary 


The story of the first twenty-five years, 

close-ups of the editors, important ar- 

ticles and the regular features in the 
October issue 


An Issue to Read and to Keep 


$3.50 a year 
$4.50 Canadian and Foreign 


Published monthly 
October through May 


by 


The National Vocational 
Guidance Association 
Room 510, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5 








SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 127) 


BOOK BATTLE: When school directors ordered 
Colin McEwen, principal of Nehalem Valley High 
School, Jewell, Ore., to remove two books—The 
Grapes of Wrath and Strange Fruit—from the 
shelves of the school library, which is used by adults 
of the community, he resigned. The newspaper 
PM quotes Mr. McEwen as saying, “I cannot teach 
modern literature if I am not permitted to use the 
books of novelists who in the course of great 
realistic portrayals of life, present with fidelity the 
manners, morals, and indeed the speech of real 
people.” 


GAMBLING: This past summer police raided the 
annual bazaar of the City and Country School, a 
progressive private elementary school of New York 
City. Hauled away to the police station were two 
slot machines, one roulette wheel, six parents, and 
one official of the school. But, states the newspaper 
PM, there had been “a fair sprinkling of politicians” 
at the bazaar, and there was “considerable wran- 
gling” at the police station. Instead of booking the 
seven prisoners, as is usual in gambling raids, the 
police served summonses on them and allowed them 
to depart. All proceeds of the annual bazaar go to 
finance the tuition of children who otherwise 
couldn't attend the school, and games of chance 
have been features of the occasion for many a year. 


CREDIT UNIONS: The success of teachers’ credit 
unions in providing members with money at low 
interest rates and on favorable terms has been 9% 
phenomenal, says G. G. Gudmundson in Maine 
Teachers’ Digest, that the National Education As 
sociation has a committee for promoting organiza- 
tion of local groups. If any local association of teach- 
ers wants help, it can write to the Credit Union 
Committee, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D.C. The committee 
will send published materials, and may be able to 
suggest nearby speakers or advisers. 


GRAFT: In at least one Michigan city, some 
school-board members are accused of making 
regular practice of selling jobs or exacting annual 
tribute from teachers within the system, reports 
Allen Shoenfield in a Detroit News article 1 
printed in Michigan Education Journal. In one 
instance, according to Arthur A. Elder, president of 
the Michigan Federation of Teachers, an entire 
teaching staff including the principal was fired 9 
that a school-board member, in the insurance 
business, could write new policies for their suc 
cessors. (If so, it could have been worse. What if 
that board member had been an undertaker?) 
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